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From “ The Crayon” for January 10th. 
A RAIN DREAM. 


BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Tues strifes, these tumults of a noisy world, 

Where Fraud, the coward, tracks his prey by 
stealth, 

And Strength, the ruffian, glories in his guilt, 
Oppress the heart with sadness. Oh, my friend, 
In what serener mood we look upon 
The gloomiest aspects of the elements 
Among the woods and fields! Let us awhile, 
As the slow wind is rolling up the storm, 
In fancy leave this maze of dusty streets, 
Forever shaken by the importunate jar 
Of commerce, and upon the darkening air 
Look from the shelter of our rural home. 


Who is not awed that listens to the Rain, 
Sending his voice before him? Mighty Rain! 
The upland steeps are shrouded by thy mists ; 
The vales are gloomy with thy shade ; the pools 
No longer glimmer, and the silvery streams 
Darken to veins of lead at thy approach. 

Oh, mighty Rain! already thou art here ; 

And every roof is beaten by thy streams. 

And as thou passest, every glassy spring 

Grows rough, and every leaf in all the woods 

Is struck and quivers. All the hill-tops slake 

Their thirst from thee; a thousand languishing 
fields, 

A thousand fainting gardens are refreshed ; 

A thousand idle rivulets start to s ‘ 

And with the graver murmur of the storm 

Blend their light voices as they hurry on. 


Thou fill’st the circle of the atmosphere 
Alone: there is no living thing abroad, 
No bird to wing the air, nor beast to walk 
The field: the squirrel in the forest seeks 
His hollow tree; the marmot of the field 
Has scampered to his den; the batterfly 
Hides under her broad leaf; the insect crowds 
That made the sunshine populous, lie close 
In their mysterious shelters, whence the sun 
Will summon them again. The mighty Rain 
Holds the vast empire of the sky alone. 


T shut my eyes, and see, as in a dream, 
The friendly clouds drop down sweet violets 
And summer columbines, and all the flowers 
That tuft the woodland floor, or overarch 
The streamlet : spiky grass for genial June, 
Brown harvests for the waiting hus' man, 
And for the woods a deluge of fresh leaves. 


Isee these myriad drops that slake the dast, 
in glorious streams, or rolling blue 
In billows on the lake or on the deep, 
And bearing navies. I behold them ch 
To threads of crystal as they sink in earth, 
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And leave its stains behind, to rise again 

In pleasant nooks of verdure, where the child, 
Thirsty with play, in both his little hands 
Shail take the cool, clear water, raising it 

To wet his pretty lips. To-morrow noon 
How — will the water-lily ride 

The brimming pool, o’erlooking, like a queen, 
Her circle‘of broad leaves. In lonely wastes, 
When next the sunshine makes them beautiful, 
Gay troups of butterflies shall light to drink 
At the replenished hollows of the rock. 


Now slowly falls the dull blank night, and 


still, 
All through the starless hours the mighty Rain 
Smites with perpetual sound the forest leaves, 
And beats the matted grass, and still the earth 
Drinks the unstinted bounty of the clouds, 
Drinks for her cottage wells, her woodland 
brooks, 
Drinks for the springing trout, the toiling bee, - 
And brooding bird, drinks for her tender flowers, 
Tall oaks, and all the herbage of her hills. 


A melancholy sound is in the air, 

A deep sigh in the distance, a shrill wail 

Around my dwelling. ’Tis the wind of ni 

A lonely wanderer between earth and cloud, 

In the black shadow and the chilly mist, 

Along the streaming mountain side, and through 

The dripping woods, and o’er the plashy fields, 

Roaming and sorrowing still, like one who 
makes 

The journey of life alone, and nowhere meets 

A welcome or a friend, and still s on 

In darkness. Yet a while, a little while, 

And he shall toss the glittering leaves in play, 

And dally with the flowers, and gayly lift 

The slender herbs, pressed low by weight of rain, 

And drive, in joyous triamph, through the sky, 

White clouds, the laggard remnants of the 
storm. 


C5 





From the Critic. 
WORKS OF BOTH NAPOLEONS. 


The war mania in France promises two inval- 
uable additions to the Litiérature Na tenne. 
The first is to be a complete edition of the works 
of the present Emperor, Naporzon IIL. pre- 
pared under his Imperial Majesty’s immediate 
supervision. It is expected to fill four large oc- 
tavo volumes, and to consist nares | of essays 
and disquisitions upon political, social, and mil- 
itary topics, composed during the period of his 
obscurity. The second work exceeds even the 
first pa age aa being wren = a oo 
tion of the Correspondence o mperor Na- 
poleon I. To make this as complete as possible, 
a commission has been formed, under the super- 
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intendence of the present Emperor, charged with 
the duty of collecting the materials from all 
sources, private as well as public. The archives, 
libraries, and other public establishments, as well 
in France as in foreign countries, have already 
furnished valuable documents. A great number 
of families and individua!s, amateurs and col- 
lectors of autographs, who possess portions of 
the correspondence, are also communicating with 
the commission. This work is to contain, not 
only the autograph and dictated letters of the 
Emperor, but also his proclamations, instructions, 
bulletins, reports, and even the notes which he 
wrote upon the margin of important papers sub- 
mitted to him. As a history of the intimate 
existence of the man, such a collection will be 
invaluable, and will better serve for an analysis of 
his true character than all the treatises that could 
be written by observers, even the most acute. 
In mentioning these important works, and con- 
templating the contingency of their being 
translated into English, it may be again im- 
pressed upon the publishers that there is a la- 
mentable want of good translating in our market. 
- The race of competition has doubtless as much 
to do with this as anything else; and, in the eye 
gf a publisher, a translation is a translation, 
whether it be executed at the rate of half-a- 
guinea or ten guineas per sheet—only he prefers 
paying the former. So that the work is got 
through somehow, there seems to prevail a la- 
mentable carelessness about the rest; and the 
cohsequence is, that the translations which swarm 
from the press are discreditable in execution, and 
destructive alike of the sense and the style of 
their originals. When shall we ever again sec 
such a work as Sir Tuomas Urqunart’s won- 
derful translation of Rapetais? To produce 
such a work requires the most profound and 
scholarly knowledge of both languages, and an 
elegant style of writing in the language of the 
translation, added to a thorough comprehension 
of the author. Nowadays publishers are satisfied 
if their hack-workman knows both languages 
very imperfectly, and cannot write grammatically 
in either. As for comprehension of the author, 
that seems to be regarded as a luxury too ex- 

ensive to be afforded, if not us a positive incum- 
rance. 


‘ 





The lecture delivered by Mr. Alexander Smith 
at the Mechanic’s Institute, Falkirk, upon the 
life and genius of Burns, is particularly inter- 
esting. It was a bold and admirably composed 
lecture, full of pith and thought, although oc- 

asionally whimsical and eccentric. | When, 

for example, Mr. Smith says that “the counte- 
ag of the great men of any particular time 

ve a family resemblance,” and instances the 
away of the reigns of Elizabeth and Anne, 

e either gives way to a love of paradox, or he 


enunciates a patent absurdity. A resemblance 
in mental tone, form of diction, cut of beard, 
style of doublet—all these are possible enough ; 
find the resemblance in outward show, caused 
by the mere sameness of fashion, may create an 
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idea of similarity; but that there was any real 
resemblance of features, is almost too preposte- 
rous to deserve serious examination. Was 
Shakspeare like Ben Jonson? Was the out- 
ward favor of the courtly Addison ever confound- 
ed with the soldierly bluffness of Dick Steele ? 
To whom, of all his age, was Sam Johnson lik- 
ened? Bring the question down to the present 
day, and let us ask Mr. Smith whether he has 
ever been mistaken for Alfred Tennyson? But 
to return: some of Mr. Smith’s appreciations are 
undoubtedly very fine. What wit and judgment 
is there in this sentence upon the poetical dandies 
of Queen Anne: “Poetry was a sort of scented 
snuff, which they took daintily; they sipped it, 
like coffee, for its taste; they wore it, like a ra- 
pier, for its ornament and its point—and many 
of them used it like Tybalt—it was ‘one, two, 
and the third in your bosom.” Perhaps theré 
is alittle of the Thackeray manner in this—a 
cramming in of quip and antithesis: but Mr. 
Smith will file this down ; in becoming less witty 
he will become more instructive, and his lectures 
will form (when published, as of course they will 
be,) a valuable addition to our critical literature. 
In parting with this subject, let us hope that Mr. 
Smith’s prediction about Scotch song-writers 
may not be verified—that they “ will be seen on 
earth no more.” Surely he could falsify this, 
“ an’ he would.” 





Alone. (Low & Co.)—“ Alone” is a common- 
place story, and might have been a pleasing one, 
had it been told in aless fantastic style, unadorn- 
ed by the finest flowers and feathers of American 
rhetoric. The characters and incidents can 
scarcely be discerned for the figures of speech 
by which they are surrounded. When American 
authors will insist upon imitating the tone and 
texture of European fashionable life, the result 
is invariably coarse, false and nonsensical. The 
following is a description of the heroine as a 
school-girl, after she has had a “ difficulty” with 
the Italian master, who has offended her about 
an Italian exercise :—‘‘ I beg you will not sub- 
ject yourself to further insult on my account,’ 
interrupted Ida, whose figure had dilated and 
heightened during the colloquy; then to him— 
(the master)—‘ Once more, 1 command you to 
stand aside! If you do not obey, I shall call 
Mr. Purcell”? * * * Ida stood with folded 
arms, countenance settled, in such proud scorn 
as Lucifer would have envied and striven to imitate.” 
(!)—We give, also, a picture of her after she is 
come into full possession of all her perfection as 
a heroine :—“ She (Ida) felt the nervousness of a 
youthful hostess that things should * go off’ well. 
The company, pleased with their. reception and 
themselves, conscious that, although the praise 
or censure might not be put upon her, yet, in 
reality, the result depended upon her exertions. 
Solicitude yielded to triumphant satisfaction as the 
electric sympathy spread, leaping from tongue to 
tongue, and evolving, in dazzling corruscations, from 
kindling eyes.” (!) We would mildly suggest to 
young and ardent American writers the great 
advantages of modesty of speech —Athenceum. 
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From Household Words. 
THE LOST ARCTIC VOYAGERS. 


“WE have received the following communi- 
cation from Dr. Rar. It can have no better 
commendation to the attention of our readers 
than the mention of his name :— 

- Observing, in the numbers of this journal 
dated the* second and ninth of this month, a 
very ably-written article on the lost Arctic 
voyagers, in which an attempt is made to 
prove that Sir John Franklin’s ill-fated party 
did not die of starvation, but were murdered 
by the Esquimaux; and consequently that 
they were not driven to the last dread alter- 
native asa means of protracting life, permit 
me to make a few remarks in support of my 
information on this painful subject—informa- 
tion received by me with the utmost caution, 
and not one material point of which was pub- 
lished to the world without my having some 
good reason to support it. 

First, as regards my interpreter. To com- 
pare either Augustus or Ouligback (who ac- 
companied Sir John Franklin and Sir John 
Richardson in their overland journeys) with 
William Ouligback, my interpreter, would be 
very unfair to the latter. Neither of the first 
tavo could make themselves understood in the 
English language, and did not very perfectly 
comprehend the dialect of the natives of the 
coast westward of the Coppermine River. . 

William Ouligback speaks English fluently ; 
and, perhaps, more correctly than one half of 
the lower classes in England or Scotland. 

As I could not, from my ignorance of the 
Esquimaux tongue, test William Ouligback’s 

iteations, 1 resorted to the only means of 

‘oing so I possessed. There is an old servant 
of the company at Churchill, an honest, trust- 
worthy man, who has acquired a very fair 
knowledge of both the Esquimaux character 
and the uimaux language. This man in- 
formed me that young Ouligback could be 

rfectly relied on; that he would tell the 
Gesiecen exactly what was.said, and give 
the Esquimaux reply with equal correctness ; 
that when he had any personal object to gain, 
he would not scruple to tell a falsehood to at- 
tain it, but in such a case the untruth was 
easily discovered by a little cross-questioning. 
This description I found perfectly true. 

Again: the natives of Repulse Bay speak 


— the same language as those of 


hurchill, where young 
brought up. 

The objection offered that my information 
was received second-hand, I consider much in 
favor of its correctness. Had it been obtain- 
ed from the natives who had seen the dead 
bodies of our countrymen, I should have 


Ouligback was 
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doubted all they told me, however plausible 
their tale might have appeared; because had. 
they, as they usually do, deposited any proper- 
ty under stones ‘in the neighborhood, they 
would have had a very excellent cause for at- 
tempting to mislead me. 

That ninety-nine out of a hundred inter- 
preters are under a strong temptation to ex- 
aggerate, may be true. If so, my interpreter 
is the exception, as he did not like to talk 
more than he could possibly help. No doubt 
had I offered him a premium for using his 
tongue freely he might have done so; but not 
even the shadow of a hope of a reward was 
held out. . 

It is said that part of the information re- 
garding cannibalism was conveyed to me by 
gestures. This is another palpable mistake, 
which is likely to mislead. I stated in one of 
my letters to the Times that the natives had 
— me to Repulse Bay; and, by signs, 

ad made my men left in charge of the prop- 
erty there (none of whom spoke a word of 
Esquimaux) comprehend what I had al- 
ready learnt through the interpreter. 

I do not infer that the officer who lay upon 
his double-barrelled gun defended his life to 
the last against ravenous seamen ; but that he 
was a brave, cool man, in the full ssion 
of his mental faculties to the last; that he 
down in this position as a precaution, and, 
alas! was never able to rise again; and that 
he was among the last, if not the very last, of 
the survivors. 

The question is asked, was there any fuel 
in that desolate place for cooking the contents 
of the kettles? I have already mentioned in 
a letter to the Times how fuel might have 
been obtained. I shall repeat my opinion with 
additions :—When the Esquimaux were talk- 
ing with me on the subject of the discovery of 
the men, boats, tents, etc., several of them re- 
marked that it was curious no sledges were 
found at the place. I replied that the boat 
was likely fitted with sledge-runners that 
screwed on to it. The natives answered, that 
sledges were noticed with the party of whites 
when alive, and that their tracks on the ice 
and snow were seen near the place where the 
bodies were found. My answer then was, 
That they must have burnt them for fuel; and 
I have no doubt but that the kegs or cases 
containing the ball and shot must have shared 
the same fate. 

Had there been no bears thereabouts to 
mutilate these bodies—no wolves, no foxes ? is 
asked; but it is a well-known fact that, from 
instinct, neither bears, wolves, nor foxes, nor 
that more ravenous of all, the glutton or 
wolverine, unless on the verge of starvation, 
will touch a dead human body ; and the car- 
nivorous quadru near the Arctic sea are 
seldom driven to that extremity. 
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Quoting again from the article on the lost 
Arctic voyagers: “ Lastly, no man can with 
any show of reason undertake to affirm that 
the sad remnant of Franklin’s gallant band 
were not set upon and slain by the Esqui- 
maux themselves ?” 

This is a question which like many others 
is much more easily asked than answered ; 
yet I will give my reasons for not thinking, 
even for a moment, that some thirty or forty 
of the bravest class of one of the bravest 
nations in the world, even when reduced to 
the most wretched condition, and having fire- 
arms and ammunition in their hands, could be 
overcome by a party of savages equal in num- 
ber to themselves. I say equal in number, 
because the Esquimaux to the eastward of the 
Coppermine, seldom, if ever, collect together 
in greater force than thirty men, owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining the means of subsistence. 
When Sir John Ross wintered three years in 
Prince Regent's Inlet, the very tribe of Esqui- 
maux who saw Sir John Franklin's party 
were constantly or almost constantly in the 
neighborhood. In the several springs he pass- 
ed there, parties of his men were travelling in 
various directions; yet no violence was offer- 
ed to them, although there was an immense ad- 
vantage to be gained by the savages in ob- 
taining possession of the vessels and their con- 
tents. 

In eighteen hundred and forty-six-seven, I 
and a party of twelve persons wintered at 
Repulse Bay. In the spring my men were 
divided and scattered in all directions; yet 
no violence was offered, although we were 
surrounded by native families, among whom 
there were at least thirty men. By murder- 
ing us they would have put themselves in pos- 
session of boats and a quantity of cutlery of 
great value to them. In the same spring, 
when perfectly alone and unarmed, except 
with a common clasp knife, which could have 
been of no use, I met on the ice four Esqui- 
maux armed with spear and bow and arrow. 
I went up to them, made them shake hands; 
and, after exchanging a few words and signs, 
left them. In this case no violence was used ; 
although I had a box of astronomical instru- 
ments on my back, which might have excited 
their cupidity. Last spring, I, with seven 
men, was almost in constant communication 
The 

made no attempt to harm us. Yet 

saws, daggers, and knives were ex- 

tremely scarce with them, and by getting pos- 

session of our boat, its masts and oars, and the 

remainder of our property, they would have 
years. 


been independent 

What appears to me the most conclusive 
reason for believing the a report, is 
this: the natives of Repulse Bay, although 
they visit and communicate for mutual ad- 


with a party four times our number. 
8a 
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van with those further west, both dislike 
and fear their neighbors, and not without 
cause ; as they have behaved treacherously to 
them on one or two occasions. So far do they 
carry this dislike, that they endeavored, by 
every means in their power, to stimulate me 
to shoot several visitors to Repulse Bay, from 
Pelly Bay, and from near Sir John Ross’s 
wintering station in Prince Regent’s Inlet. 

Now, is it likely that, had they possessed 
such a powerful argument to excite—as they 
expected to do—my anger and revenge as the 
murder of my countrymen, would they not 
have made use of it by acquainting me with 
the eee, if they had any such 
to re 
Again, what possible motive could the Es- 
quimaux have for inventing such an awful 
tale as that which appeared in my report to 
the secretary of the Admiralty? Alas! these 
poor people know too well what starvation is, 
In its utmost extremes, to be mistaken on 
such a point. Although these uneducated 
savages—who seem to be looked upon by 
those who know them not, as little better than 
brutes—resort ta the “last resource” only 
when driven to it by the most dire necessity. 
They will starve for days before they will 
even sacrifice their dogs to satisfy the cravings 
of their appetites. 

One or two facts are worth a hundred 
theories on any subject. On meeting some 
old acquaintances among the natives at Re- 
pulse Bay, last spring, I naturally inquired 
about others that had seen there in eighteen 
hundred and forty-six and forty-seven. The 
reply was, that many of them had died of 
starvation since I left, and some from a disease 
which, by description, resembled influenza. 
Among the party that died of starvation was 
one man whom I well knew—Shi-makeck— 
and for whom I inquired by name. I learnt 
that this man, rather than endure the terrible 
spectacle of his children pining away in his 
presence, went out and strangled himself. An- 
other, equally well known to me, being un- 
able, I suppose, to support the pangs of hun- 
ger, stripped off his clothes, and exposed him- 
self to cold, until he was frozen to death. In 
several instances, on this occasion, cannibalism 
had been resorted to, and two women were 
pointed out to me as having had recourse to 
this “ last resource.” It may be, I have only 
the words of “ babbling and false savages who 
are, without exception, in heart, covetous, 
treacherous, and cruel,” in support of what I 
say. 
‘Let us inquire slightly into that want of 
truthfulness so frequently and indiscriminately 
charged against a in general, and the 
Esquimaux in particular : — n that most 
distinguished of Arctic navigators, Sir Edward 
Parry, wintered at Winter Island (not Win- 
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ter Harbor) and at Igloolik, in the Straits of 
the Fury and Hecla, he met many of the very 
tribe of Esquimaux that I saw at Repulse Bay. 
From these Sir Edward received information 
and tracings of the coast west of Melville 
Peninsula, surrounding a bay named by the 
natives Akkoolee. 

This Esquimaux-tracing or delineation of 
coast was entered in the charts, in dotted lines, 
until my survey of 1847 showed that, in all 
material points, the accounts given by the na- 
tives were perfectly correct. When Sir John 
Ross wintered three years in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, the natives drew charts of the coast line 
to the southward of his position, and informed 
him that, in that direction, there was no water- 
communication leading to the western sea. 

Sir John Ross’s statements, founded on those 
of the natives, were not believed at the Admi- 
ralty, nor my own, in 1847, although J saw the 
land all the way, and in which I was supported 
by Esquimaux information. The authorities 
at the Admiralty would still have Boothia an 
island. Last spring I proved beyond the pos- 
sibility of a doubt, the correctness of my fur- 
mer report, and consequently the truthfulness 
of the Peavlnigen for, where parties of high 
standing at home would insist on having no- 
thing but salt water, I travelled over a neck 
of land or isthmus only sixty miles broad. 

On conversing with the natives about the 
different parties of whites, and the ships and 
boats they had seen, they described so per- 
fectly the personal appearance of Sir John Sen 
and Sir James Ross — although the men spoken 
with had not seen these gentlemen — that any 
one acquainted with these officers could have 
recognized them. The natives on one point 
set me right, when they thought I had made a 
mistake. I told them that the two chiefs (Sir 
J. and Sir J. C. Ross) and their men had all 
got home safe to their own country. They im- 
mediately remarked that “this was not true, 
for some of the men had died‘ at the place 
where the vessel was left.” I, of course, al- 
luded only to that portion of the party who 
had got away from Regent’s Inlet in safety. 
It must be remembered that this circumstance 
occurred upwards of twenty years ago, and 
consequently is an instance of correctness of 
memory and truthfulness that would be con- 
sidered surprising among people in an ad- 
vanced state of civilization. 

The peculiarities of the Great Fish River, 
and of the coast near its mouth, has been so 
minutely described by Sir George Back, and 
60 beautifully illustrated by his admirable 
drawings, that they can easily be understood 
by any one. The Esquimaux details on this 
subject agreed perfectly with those of Sir 

Back : f i river was described as full 
of and rapids, and that many Esquimaux 
dwelt on or near its banks. They described 
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the land about a long day's journey (which, 
with dogs and sledges, is from thirty-five to 
forty miles) to the north-west of the mouth of 
the river, as low and flat, without hills of any 
kind, agreeing in every particular with the de- 
— of Sir George Back and Simpson. 

ey told me that the top of the cairn 
erected by Dease and Simpson, at the Castor- 
and-Pollux River, had fallen down. This I 
found to be true ; and afterwards, on askin 
them in which direction it had fallen, they aah 
towards the east. True again. I showed two 
men, who said they had been along the coast 
which I had traced, my rough draft of a chart. 
They immediately comprehended the whole ; 
examined and recognized the several points, 
islands, ete., laid down upon it; gave me their 
Esquimaux names, showed me where they had 
had “ caches,” which I actually saw. 

Another Esquimaux, on learning that we 
had opened a “cache,” in which we found a 
number of wings and heads of geese which had 
long lain there, and were perfectly denuded 
of flesh, said that the “cache” belonged to 
him. Thinking that he was stating a false- 
hood so as to obtain some reward for having in- 
terfered with his property, | produced m 
chart, and told him to show me the island, 
among a number of similar ones all small, on 
which his “cache” was; he, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, pointed to the right island. 

Having dwelt thus much on the trustworthi- 
ness of the Esquimaux, I shall next touch on 
their disposition and aptitude to falsehood : 
but this 1 must defer for the present. 


We will merely append, as a commentary 
on the opinion of our esteemed friend Dr. Rae, 
relative to the probabilities of the Esquimaux 
besetting a forlorn and weak party, the speci- 
ality of whose condition that people are quite 
shrewd enough to have perceived, an extract 
from Sir John Barrow’s account of Franklin’s 
and Richardson’s second journey : — 

“ Thus far all went on well; but an acci- 
dent happened while the crowd was pressing 
round the boats, which was productive of un- 
foreseen and very annoying consequences . 

“A kaiyack being overset by one of the 
Lion’s oars, its owner was plunged into the 
water with his head in the mud, and ap 
rently in danger of being drowned. We in- 
stantly extricated him from his unpleasant situ- 
ation and took him into the boat until the wa- 
ter could be thrown out of his kaiyack ; and 
Augustus, seeing him shivering with cold, 
wrapped him in his own great coat. At first 
he was exceedingly angry, but soon became 
reconciled to his situation ; and, looking about, 
discovered that we had many bales, and other 
articles in the boat, which had been concealed 
from the people in the art made the cover- 
ings being carefully spread over He soon 
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began to ask for everything he saw, and ex- 
‘pressed much displeasure on our refusing to 
comply with his demands ; he also, we after- 
.wards learned, excited the cupidity of others 
by his account of the inexhaustible riches in 
the Lion, and several of the younger men en- 
deavored to get into both our boats, but wé 
resisted all their attempts. 

“They continued, however, to press, and 
made many efforts to get into the boats, While 
the water had ebbed so far that it was not 
knee-deep at the boats, and the younger men, 
waiting in crowds around them, tried to steal 
‘everything ‘they could reach. The Reliance 
being afloat, was dragged by the crowd to- 
‘wards the shore, when Franklin directed the 
crew of the Lion (which was aground and im- 
movable) to endeavor to follow her, but the 
boat remained fast until the Esquimaux lent 
their aid and dragged her after the Reliance. 

One of the Lion’s men perceived that the man 

who was upset had a pistol under his shirt, 
which it was discovered had been stolen from 
Lieutenant Back, and the thief, seeing it to be 
noticed, leaped out of the boat and joined his 
countrymen, carrying with him the great coat 
which Augustus had lent him. 

Two of the most powerful men, jumping on 

‘board at the same time, seized me by the 
wrists and forced me to sit between them ; and 
as I shook them lvose two or three times, a 
third Esquimaux took his station in front to 
catch my arm whenever I attempted to lift my 
gun, or the broad dagger which hung by my 
side. ‘The whole way to the shore they kept 
repeating the word ‘ teyma,’ beating gently on 
amy left breast with their hands, and pressing 
mine against their breasts. As we neared the 
‘beach, two oomiaks, full of women, arrived, 
and the ‘teymas’ and vociferation were re- 
doubled. The Reliance was first brought to 
‘the shore, and the Lion close to her a few 
“seconds afterwards. The three men who held 
me now leaped ashore, and those who remained 
in their canoes, taking them out of the water, 
carried them to a little distance. A numerous 
party then drawing their knives, and stripping 
themselves to the waist, ran to the Reliance, 
and having first hauled her as far up as they 
‘could, began a regular pillage, handing the ar- 
ticles to the women, who, ranged in a row be- 
hind, quickly conveyed them out of sight. 

“In short, after a furious contest, when 
knives were brandished in a most threatening 
‘manner, several of the men’s clothes cut 
through, and the buttons of others torn from 
‘their coats, Lieutenant Back ordered his peo- 

le to seize and level their muskets, but not to 
‘fire till the word was given. This had the de- 
‘sired effect, the whole crowd taking to their 
heels and hiding themselves behind the drift- 
timber on the , tery Captain Franklin still 


‘thought it best to temporize so long as the 
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boats were lying und ; for, armed as the 
Esquimaux were with long knives, bows, ar- 
rows, and spears, fire-arms could not have been 
used with advantage against so numerous a 
host; Franklin, indeed, states his conviction : 
‘ considering the state of excitement to which 
they had worked themselves, that the first 
blood which his party might unfortunately 
have shed, would instantly have been revenged 
by the sacrifice of all their lives. 

“ As soon as the boats were afloat and mak- 
ing toa secure anchorage, seven or eight of 
the natives walked along the beach, entered 
into conversation with Augustus, and invited 
him to a conference on shore. ‘I was unwill- 
ing to let him go,’ says Franklin, ‘ but the 
brave little fellow entreated so earnestly that 
I would suffer him to land and reprove the 
Esquimaux for their conduct, that I at length 
consented.’ On his return, being desired to 
tell what he had said to them, ‘Be had told 
them,’ he said— 

“* Your conduct has been very bad, and 
unlike that of all other Esquimaux. Some of 
you even stole from me, your countryman ; 
but that I do not mind,—I only regret that 
you should have treated in this violent man- 
ner the white people, who came solely to do 
you a kindness. My tribe were in the same 
unhappy state in which you now are, before 
the white people came to Churchill, but at 
present they are supplied with everything 
they need, and you see that I am well clothed ; 
I get all that I want, and am very comfort- 
able. You cannot expect, after the transac- 
tions of this day, that these people will ever 
bring goods to your country again, unless you 
show your contrition by restoring the stolen 
goods. The white people love the Esquimaux, 
and wish to show them the same kindness that 
they bestowed upon the Indians. Do not de- 
ceive yourselves, and suppose they are afraid 
of you; 1 tell you they are not; and that it is 
entirely owing to their humanity that many 
of you were not killed to-day; for they have 
all guns, with which they can destroy you 
either when near or at a distance. I also have 
a gun, and can assure you, that if a white man 
had fallen, I would have been the first to have 
revenged his death.’ 

“ The language of course is that of Frank- 
lin, who however gives it as the purport of 
Augustus’s speech, and adds, ‘his veracity is 
beyond all question with the ng ol ‘We 
could perceive,’ says Franklin, ‘ by the shouts 
of applause, with which they filled the pauses 
in his language, that they assented to his ar- 
guments ;’ [that is, to his representation of the 
superior power of those white men ;] * and he 
told us they had expressed great sorrow for 
having given so much cause of offence.’ He 
said, moreover, that they had pleaded igno- 
rance, having never before seen white men; 
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that they had seen so many fine things entire- 
ly new to them, that they could not resist the 
temptation of stealing; they promised never 
to do the like again ; and gave a proof of their 
sincerity by restoring the articles that had 
been stolen. And thus in an amicable man- 
ner was the affray concluded.” 


Dr. Rae’s communication to us on the sub- 
ject of bis Report, which was begun last week, 
resumes and concludes as follows: 


When the Esquimaux have an object to 

in, they will not hesitate to tell a falsehood, 
Bat they cannot lie with a good grace; “they 
cannot lie like truth,” as civilized men do. 
Their fabrications are so silly and ridiculous, 
and it is so easy to make them contradict 
themselves by a slight cross-questioning, that 
the falsehood is easily discovered. I could 
give a number of instances of this, but shall 
confine myself to two. 
' When Sir John Richardson descended the 
M’Kenzie in 1848, a great number of Esqui- 
maux came off in their canoes; they told us 
that on an island to which they pointed, a 
number of white people had been living for 
some time; that they had been living there all 
winter, and that we ought to land to see them. 
Their story was altogether so incredible, that 
we could not have a moment’s doubt or diffi- 
culty in tracing its object. They wished to 
get us on shore in order to have a better op- 
portunity of pillaging our boats, as they did 
those of Sir John Franklin; for it must be re- 
membered that the Esquimaux at the M’Kenzie 
and to the westward are different from any of 
those to the eastward. The former, notwith- 
standing the frequent efforts of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company to effect a peace, are at con- 
stant war with the Louchoux Indians, and 
consequently with the “ white men,” as they 
think the latter, by supplying guns and am- 
munition to the Louchoux, are their allies. 

Another instance excited much interest in 
England when it was first made known here. 
It was reported to Captain M’Clure by an Es- 
quimaux, that one of a puty of white men had 
been killed by one of his tribe near Point 
Warren. That the white men built a house 
there, but nobody knew how they came, as 
they had no boat; and that they went inland. 
When asked “ when this took place ?” the re- 
ply was, that “ it might be last year or when I 
was a child.” 


How any one could place any faith in such 
a report as this, I am at a loss to discover. 
Any man at all acquainted with the native 
character, would in a moment set down this 
tale at its proper value; at least Sir John 
Richardson and I did—and the first is high 
authority. Indeed, throughout the whole of 
Captain or Commander M‘Clure’s communica- 
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tion with the natives in the neighborhood of 
the M‘Kenzie, he appears to have been ad- 
mirably imposed upon by them. Let us again 
get at a fact or two. 

He is told by a chief that the Esquimaux 
go so far to the westward to trade, instead of 
to the M'Kenzie, “ because, at the latter place, 
the white man had given the Indians very bad 
water, which killed many and made others 
foolish (drunk), and that they would not have 
any such water. From this it evidently ap- 
pears that the Company lose annually many 
valuable skins, which find their way to the 
Colvill instead of to the M‘Kenzie. 

Let us quietly examine the above state- 
ments. It is well known that since the 
M‘Kenzie has been discovered, ardent spirits 
have not been admitted within the district, for 
the natives. At present, and for many years 
back spirits or wines have not been allowed to 
enter the M‘Kenzie or its neighboring district 
of Athabasca, as allowances for either officers 
or men in the Hudson’s Bay Company’s 
service, so that the natives might not have it to 
say that we took for ourselves what we would 
not give to them. We do not know, nor do I 
think that there are, any Russian trading 
posts on the Colvill. The true reason that 
these Esquimaux do not trade with the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company is, that the former are 
constantly at war with the Louchoux. Fre- 
quent og, have been made to effect a re- 
conciliation between these tribes, but hitherto 
without success. 

Captain M‘Clure tells us that the Esqui- 
maux informed him that “ they had no com- 
munication with any person belonging to the 
Great River” (M‘Kenzie) ; yet, strange to 
say, he intrusts the very despatches in which 
this is mentioned, to natives of the same tribe, 
and indulges the hope that his “letter may 
reach the Hudson’s Bay Company this year, ” 
(one thousand eight hundred and fifty). In 
another case, Captain M‘Clure mentions that 
he gave a gun and ammunition to an Esqui- 
maux chief, to deliver a despatch into the 
hands of the Hudson’s Bay Company. In any 
case, prepayment is acknowledged to be a bad 
plan, but worst of all in that of a savage with 
whom you are unacquainted, and on whom 
you have no hold. Had the pay depended 
upon the performance of the service, the des- 

atch might have had some chance of reach- 
ing its destination. 

I have had some opportunities of studying 
Esquimavx character; and, from what I have 
seen, I consider them superior to all the tribes 
of red men in America. In their domestic re- 
lationship they show a bright example to the 
most civilized people. They are dutiful sons 
and daughters, kind brothers and sisters, and 
most affectionate parents. So well is the first 
of these qualities understood among them, that 
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a large family is considered wealth by a father 
and mother—for, the latter well know that 
they will be carefully tended by their i oy 
well clothed and fed, whilst a scrap of skin or 
a morsel of food is to be obtained, as long as a 

rk of life remains; and, after death, that 
their bodies will be properly placed either on 
or under the ground, according to the usage 
of the tribe. 

I do not stand alone in the high opinion 1 
have formed of the Esuqimaux character. At 
the Hudson’s Bay Company’s establishments 
of Fort George on the east, and Churchill on 
the west, coast of Hudson’s Bay, where the 
Esquimaux visit, they are looked upon in an 
equally favorable light The Moravian mis- 
sionaries on the Labrador coast find the Es- 
os honest and trustworthy, and employ 

em constantly and almost exclusively as 
domestic servants. The report of the resi- 
denis in the Danish settlements on the west 
_shores of Greenland, is no less favorable ; and 
although I have no special authority for saying 
so, I believe that Captain Perring’s opinions 
are similar. During the two winters I passed 
at Repulse Bay, I had men with me who had 
been, at some time of their lives, in all parts 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company’s territories. 
These men assured me that they had never 
seen Indians so decorous, obliging, unobtru- 
sive, orderly, and friendly, as the Esquimaux. 

Oh! some one may remark, perhaps they 
have some private reason for this. 

Now, my men had not any “ private reason ” 
for saying so. I firmly believe, and can al- 
most positively assert, that no case of improper 
intercourse took place between them and 
the natives of Repulse Bay during the two 
seasons I remained there—which is more, I 
suspect, than most of the commanders of 
parties to the Arétic Sea can truthfully aflirm. 
A number of instances (principally ship- 
wrecks), are brought forward to show that 
cannibalism has not been usually resorted to 
in cases of extreme want ; that it is the excep- 
tion, not the rule. Yet not one of those pro- 
pony represent the probable position of Sir 

ohn Franklin's party. In all the cases above 
alluded to, the parties suffering were deprived 
of water as well as of food. We all know that 
when any one suffers from two painful sensa- 
tions, but painful in different degrees, the 
more severe of the two prevents the lesser 
from being felt. 

Thirst causes a far more pone 
than hunger, and consequently, whilst the first 
remains unappeased, the pangs of the other 
are very slightly, if at all, felt. In the case of 
Franklin’s party, their thirst could be easily 
assuaged, and consequently the pangs of 
hunger would be felt the more intensely. Even 
Franklin’s former disastrous journey (from the 
narrative of which large extracts have been 
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made) is not a parallel case. In it the suffer- 
ing party had pe ae or other 
every few days to allay the cravings of hunger. 
They had pieces of old leather, tripe de 
roche, and an infusion of the tea-plant. Un- 
fortunately, near the mouth of Back’s Fish 
River, there are none of the above named 
plants, — nothing but a barren waste with 
scarcely a blade of grass upon it. Much stress 
is laid on the moral character and the admir- 
able discipline of the crews of Sir John Frank. 
lin’s ships. What their state of discipline may 
have been I cannot say, but their conduct at 
the very last British port they entered was not 
such as to make those who knew it, consider 
them very deserving of the high eulogium 

sed upon them in Household Words. Nor 
can we say that the men, in extreme cases of 
privation, would maintain that state of sub- 
ordination so requisite in all cases, but more 
especially during danger and difficulty. 

We have, I am sorry to say, but too many 
recent instances of disagreement and differ- 
ences among the officers employed on the 
Arctic service. It is well known in naval 
circles that, in one vessel which has not yet 
arrived from the north, there will be two or 
three courts martial as soon as she reaches 
home. To place much dependance on the obe- 
dience and good conduct of the comparatively 
uneducated seamen, if exposed to the utmost 
extremes of distress, when their superiors, 
without having any such excuse, have forgot- 
ten themselves on a point of such vital im- 
portance, would be very unreasonable. Be- 
sides, seamen generally consider themselves, 
when they have lost their ship and set foot on 
shore, as being freed from that strict discipline 
to which they would readily submit themselves 
when on board. 

As these observations have already attained 
a much greater length than I at first antici- 
pated, I shall refrain from mentioning, as I in- 
tended, one or two instances of persons fully 
as well educated as the generality of picked 
seamen usually are, and brought up as Chris- 
tians, having, in cases of extreme want, had re- 
course to the “last resource,” as a means of 
maintaining life. 

I am aware of the difficulties I have to en- 
counter in replying to the article on the “ Lost 
Arctic Voyagers.” That the author of that 
article is a writer of very great ability and 

ractice, and that he makes the best use of 
th to prove his opinions, is very evident. 
Besides, he takes the popular view of the ques- 
tion, which is a great point in his favor. Te 
oppose this, I have nothing but a small amount 
of practical knowledge of the question at issue, 
with a few facts to support my views and 
opinions ; but, I can only throw them together 
in a very imperfect and unconnected form, as 
I have little experience in writing, and, like 
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many men who have led a wandering and stir- 
ring life, have a great dislike to it. It is seldom 
that a man can do well what is disagreeable to 


That my opinions remain exactly the same 
as they were when my report to the Admiralty 
was written, may be inferred from all I have 
now stated. 

That twenty or twenty-five Esquimaux 
could, for two months together, continue to re- 
peat the same story without variation in any 
material point, and adhere firmly to it, in spite 
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of all sorts of cross-questioning, is to me the 
clearest proof that the information they gave 
me was founded on fact. . 

That the “white men” were not mur- 
dered by the natives, but that they died of 
starvation, is, to my mind, equally beyond a 
doubt. 

In conclusion, let me remark, that I fully 
appreciate the kind, courteous, and flattering 
manner in which my name is mentioned by 
the writer on the subject of the lost Arctic 





Voyagers. 





From Osburn’s Monumental History of Egypt. 
THE NILE MAKES EGYPT. 


The most ancient traveller that ever visited 
Egypt and left the record of what he saw there, 
has condensed his own impressions of this land 
of wonders in the terse definition, “ Egypt is the 
gift of the Nile.” We believe that in no other 
words can the peculiarities of this land be so ex- 
actly described. Egypt is the narrow strip which 
the world of waters of a huge tropical river, dif- 
fusing themselves, and diffused by man’s labor 
to the widest possible extent, can reclaim to pro- 
ductiveness from the sands of the African desert. 
Scarcely have the waters of the Bahr-el-abiad, or 
White Nile, which comes from the very heart of 
Africa to the westward, become confluent with 
those of the Bahr-el-azrek, or Blue Nile, which 
rushes from the mountains of Abyssinia east- 
ward, when the northern progress of their united 
torrent is opposed by the sands and rocks of the 
great Sahara, and along a devious course of more 
than two thousand miles, the Nile flows on, re- 
ceiving no single tributary into its bosom until it 
reaches the Mediterranean. 

Thus does this noble river diffuse fertility, and 
happiness, and life over vast tracts of country, 
always expending its waters, never receiving a 
single drop of accession to them from the heaven 
above or from the earth beneath ; so that when 
it reaches Cairo and the head of the Delta, the 
bulk and volume of its tide is scarcely one half 
of that which roars among the rocks of Djebel 
Silsili, and foams through the cataracts of As- 


souan. 

That the fertility of Egypt is dependant alto- 
gether upon tie Nile, is a truth so patent and 
80 in ay that there is no understanding so 


grovelling, no intellect so debased, among the 
sons of men, that he cannot perceive it. The 
sun writes it with his fierce beams upon the 
bleached rocks and arid sands of the surround- 
ing desert. It is heard in the voice of the sand- 
wind, as, full charged with burning dust, it rushes 
down the gullies of the mountains of Upper 
Egypt, and in the course of a very few minutes 
buries the feeble efforts of man to awaken to life 
and greenness a few spans of surface, deep be- 
neath the hot sand drift. The very laws of na- 
ture, or to speak more truly with the modern 





Egyptians, the laws of God, proclaim it. Turn 
the course of the Nile, and not one blade of vege- 
tation would ever arise in Egypt. The whole land 
would instantly relapse into the utter sterility of 
the western desert, whence that noble river with 
so fierce and painful a struggle reclaims it. In 
a word, Egypt is the Nile, and the Nile is Egypt. 

The material phenomena of this land of won- 
ders furnish fruitful themes for contemplation 
and thought. The remembrance of the days we 
have passed there is very sweet. 

Occupying precisely the extreme southern limit 
of the north temperate zone, the latitude of 
Egypt is that which on both sides of the Equator 
will be found far drier than any other portion of 
the earth’s surface. The two perfectly distinct 
economies whereby the rains of the temperate 
and torrid zones are administered, find no place 
here; and it is only the presence of very high 
mountains, like the Himalayas in Asia, and the 
Andes in South America; or the waters of some 
vast river, like the Mississippi of North America, 
or the Nile of Egypt, that can rescue land so 
situated from sterility. The barrenness which 
thus marks out all lands in these latitudes is ren- 
dered far more conspicuous in Egypt by the cir- 
cumstances of its being situated in the midst of 
the two great desert tracts of the world. The 
drifting sands of the Sahara stretch away west- 
ward from the Nile for more than four thousand 
miles to the Atlantic. To the eastward, the bar- 
ren mountains of the Sinaitic peninsula and of 
Arabia Petrea, and the salt sand-plains of Persia 
extend in a direct line for more than three thou- 
sand miles. It is to this, its perfectly peculiar 
topography, that Egypt is indebted for the ex- 
treme aridity which distinguishes it from all 
other inhabited countries in the world, and for 
that total absence of rain which is the proximate 
cause of it. 
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THE world’s not worth the raising one emotion 
Of sorrow in a single heart. Beware 
Til acts! which wise men shun with care. 

The world is like a deep and troubled ocean, 
Peopled with monsters ravening for their prey, 
Who keep the shore, the wise, the blest are 





they. 
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MR. GOUGH, THE TEMPERANCE _|audience with laughter at some childish piece 
LECTURER. of humor, such as few would have the bold- 
— ness to attempt, or whether he melted them 
There can be no more convincing proof | to tears bv a sudden action upon the tenderest 
that the nation does not suffer the war mania| chords of pathos, the experiment was always 
to absorb its interest in all mundane matters,| successful. 
than the fact that the Temperance orator, Mr.}_ Mr. Gough is not free from the common 
Gough, continues to attract crowded audi-| vice of his order, that of quoting cases to the 
ences to listen to his vehement Alcoholics. A point, the greater part of which are (to use a 
man who plays upon one string, must play| moderate expression), suspicious. One of 
well to attract many. Mr. Gough has played | these will illustrate our meaning. Mr. Gough 
upon one string for these last eighteen months, | knew of a “certain man,” a reclaimed drunk- 
and the interest of the public in his perform-| ard, one snatched from the brink of Gehenna ; 
ances increases rather than abates. he had taken the pledge; prosperity smiled 
We use the word “ performances” not at all| upon him, and he became the husband of a 
in an invidious sense, for we believe Mr-.|doting wife. This wife disapproved of the 
Gough to be perfectly sincere, in spite of the) pledge, coaxed him, but with no avail. Soon, 
suspicion which attaches to a speculation in|a clergyman visits him to christen a child. 
which the orator receives the income of an| After the ceremony, the clergyman calls for 
opera-singer for telling the faith that is in} toddy. It is not forthcoming, and the master 
him ; but we use it because no fitter one pre-| of the house has to explain that he is an ab- 
sents itself. We heard Mr. Gough the other|stainer. The clergyman derides him, and 
evening, and the effect produced upon us was| drink is at length sent for. The clergyman 
like that of an admirable dramatic representa-| mixes the fatal potion, and hands it to-him. 
tion. What other effect could be produced! He drinks, and nine days afterwards dies a 
by a speech which required eighteen feet of | raving maniac. So infatuated was he with 
platform for its delivery ? The orator stamped | the one tumbler of toddy, that he never stirred 


and stormed, and almost raved his energetic | from his chair until he had drunk to bottles 


sentences, rolling forth a marvellous flood of | of whiskey. And all this, told with a dramatic 
the most musical words over the heads of his power of action and of words that struck ter- 


astonished auditory. He jumped about, carry-| ror into the hearts of the hearers, and forced 
ing always to, and oftentimes beyond, the lim-| conviction in spite of the gross improbability 
its of the burlesque, the axiom of Demosthe-| of the story. 
nes, that action is the chief requisite of the} In illustration of the same point, another 
orator. story was told of “a certain man of genius,” 
When he referred to the donkey that] a “contributor to a great magazine,” which, if 
kicked up its heels among the chickens, he] it referred to Professor Wilson (and there was 
kicked up his heels too, acting the donkey to| good reason to believe that it did), was fla- 
the life. When he declared that he was|grantly untrue. But, ever and anon, from 
ready to do battle against any defender of | amid this astounding cloud of fog and vapor, 
alcohol, he tucked up his wristbands, and| from this din of rabid vociferation, and gro- 
squarred away at imaginary opponents with|tesque, wild gesticulation, there appeared 
considerable pugilistic science and good-will. glimpses of true beauty — passages of most 
When he aed of the drunkard, he imitated | musical oratory, such as might have charmed 
his rolling gait over the stage. Even when|a senate, or held an Athenian populace in 
he invented a parable, he acted it out to the|awe. Burning and shining through the flimsy 
life, careless alike whether the action was dig-| covering of his claptrap, there came, ever and 
nified and manly, or pushed far beyond the|anon, the true fire of real genius; and one 
verge of puerility. That this was done with| could not help feeling that Mr. Gough’s were 
the greatest art and the most exquisite tact|lips which the “live coal” had touched, and 
cannot be denied—that is to say, tact dis-|no amount of cant or platitude had sufliced 


—_ in the knowledge of human nature ;!to smother the inextinguishable spark.—The 
or not one of these practical jokes misse | Critic. 
fire; and whether the orator convulsed his! 


| 








- Tue Pactric Rarrroap. The plan for build-; United States could build the Pacific Railroad in 
ing and equipping a railroad across the conti-|# couple of years. ‘The money they spend for 
nent suggested by the Worcester Transcript, is as whiskey might pay for the grading ; smokers and 


‘ chewers could buy the iron, and the money which 
feasible as many that have been brought for-|the surplus two inches in the length of ladies’ 
ward in Congress :— 


dresses cost, would supply the locomotives. 
It is estimated that the whiskey drinkers of the 





THE WAITS; 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
THE WAITS; A CHRISTMAS STORY. 


. I. 


Tue cold Christmas moon was shining on the 
sleeping village of Cheriton. It lit up the long 
straggling street, and made every object almost 
as distinctly visible as at noon-day. But in the 
spiritual light they appeared very different. A 
beautiful quietude, solemn, yet serene, seemed to 
rest on all things. The quaint houses, with their 
high roofs, and oddly-clustered chimneys, looked 
as if they brooded over the recollection of the 
long past times they had known; and the grand 
old church looked doubly reverend, with the 
frostwork glittering about its Norman-arched win- 
dows, and on the boughs of the huge cedar which 
towered beside the doorway. The moonbeams 
lingered lovingly about the gray walls; they fell, 
too, on the white gravestones in the churchyard, 
and made each one shine as with a still, calm 
smile—happy and holy. It was a night upon 
which thoughtful men might gaze, and feel rising 
in their hearts simultaneous hope for earth and 
aspiration to heaven. 

Very quiet was the place, as the moon went 
on her way, looking down with her clear, chill 
lustre of gaze. And there was one house, isolat- 


ed from the others by a somewhat extensive 
domain of shrubbery and garden, about which 
the moonlight seemed to play as if in curiosity. 
It was a primitive, old-fashioned abode; window- 


shutters and blinds were few, save to the lower 
rooms, and the moonbeams penctrated unhinder- 
ed into the chambers, and played fantastic tricks 
upon the walls and floors. Into one little room 
the elfish rays darted on a sudden, as the moon, 
rising higher in the heavens, escapes the shadow 
of a projecting buttress in the wall; and the 
pale light fell full upon a little white-craped bed, 
wherein lay two young boys. One, the eldest 
by some years, was asleey, and the quivering 
light fell on his face—a face every lineament of 
which was so fall of nervous energy, that even 
in sleep it did not wear an expression of repose. 
His brother’s pale, delicate features were, on the 
contrary, distinguished by a sort of sculptural 
calm. He had a high, straight, thoughtful brow, 
and that sensitive mouth, which to the most 
masculine face always adds an almost womanlike 
sweetness of expression. 

The two boys seemed apt illustrations of two 
differently-constituted beings. The one all ac- 
tion, the other all thought; if the life of the first 
might be a picture, that of the second would be 
& poem. 

The younger brother was awake. _Ilis eyes of 
dark, deep, liquid hazel were thoughtfully fixed 
upon the sleeping face beside him, and now and 
again, as with a tender impulse, his hands gently 
= aside the clustering brown curls from the 

road forehead of the sleeper. Presently he 
drew back the white curtain, and looked out at 
the quiet, homely scene stretched out in the 
moonlight—at the foreground of trees, leafless, 
but clothed in a fairy robe of rime, and (in the 
far distance, strangely clear that night) the wide 
wonder of the silent sea. He looked—his face 
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lit up—glowed with a nameless rapture. Un- 
uttered prayers swelled in the young heart—in- 
stinctive hopes—blessed beliefs rose unbidden to 
his mind. 

And even while he thus gazed, and felt, and 
pondered in the stillness of that wintry midnight 
the stillness was broken. Vibrating on the frost 
air came solemn strains of music, played vie 
untaught skill on two or three old-fashioned in- 
struments. It was an ancient English air, with 
a kind of patriarchal simplicity in its character, 
half carol, half hymn, which harmonized well 
with the place and the time. As the very voice 
of the quaint and peaceful village came the clear, 
sweet sounds, blending like a visible actualit 
with the wintry stars dotting the dark sky, with 
the snow-covered roofs, and walls, and trees, and 
with the pure, passionless moonlight shining over 
them all. 

“ Laurence, wake! Listen to the waits !” 

It was some time before the subdued voice 
and the gentle touch disturbed the sleeper from 
his dreams. When at last he was aroused, he 
started up suddenly, crying aloud— 

“Who calls? Oh, Willie, is it you?” he add- 
ed in asleepy tone. “ What did you wake me 
for? ’ Tisn’t morning!” 

“Hush! speak low! 
music ?” 

There was a pause. 
silence. 

“Tt’s old Giles Headforth with his violoncello,” 
at length broke in Laurence, “and John Read 
with his cracked hautboy, and little 2 

“Ah, don’t!” cried the younger boy, with a 
gesture almost of pain ; “never mind who plays. 
It sounds so solemn now, so r 

His words died away in the intentness of his 
listening. ; 

“Queer old tune, isn’t it?” presently said 
Laurence, “ and queer old figures they look, I'll 
be bound, standing in the street, with red noses, 
and frozen eyelashes, and muffled in worsted 
comforters up to the chin.” 

He laughed, and then yawned. 

“Tthink I shall go to sleep again. These 
fellows don’t seem inclined to leave off. I shall 
be tired of listening before they are of playing, I 
expect.” 

* Keep awake a little longer, Laurence, dear,” 
pleaded the other. “It’s only for one night, and 
*tis so nice for us to hear the music, and look 
out upon the moonlight together.” 

“Very well, Willie,” assented the elder boy, 
nipping a fresh yawn in the bud, “ anything to 
please you, old fellow.” . 

‘ There—put your arm around me—so,” pur- 
sued Willie, always in the same hushed, whisper, 
ing tone, “and let me lean my head by your 
shoulder. Now, that is pleasant. We love each 
other ; don’t we, Laurence ?” 

And the tender, childish face looked upward, 
askingly. 

“T should think so—slightly! You're a dear 
old chap, Will, though you have rather odd, old- 
fashioned notions.” 

He stooped down, and pressed a hearty kiss on 
his young brother’s delicate face. 

And then the two boys remained silent, watch- 


Don’t you hear the 


The two boys listened in 
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ing the flickering moonrays, and listening to the 
simple music without. 


* * * * * * * 


Il. 


THERE are some recollections, often-times 
trivial enougl: in themselves, which yet remain 
impressed upon the mind through a whole life. 
outlasting the memory of events far more strik- 
ing, and more recent in their occurrence. 

aurence and William Carr grew to be men, 
went out into the world, and were battlers for 
fortune; and one of them, alas! in fighting that 
hard fight became hardened in nature, so that 
scarce a trait remained of the generous, loving 
boy of yore. His soul was chilled in the stony 
routine of that life which is so scrupulously prac- 
tical—one might almost say, material—the life 
of a London merchant, devoted, heart and soul 
to his calling, and to the ambitions of his class. 
His old instincts were almost dead within him; 
his old aspirations, his boyish predilections were 
crushed out, effaced, as though they had never 
been. And yet the cold, hard, money-getting 
man of the world never lost the vivid remem- 
brance of that Christmas night, years and years 
ago, when his little brother lay with his head 
leaning on his shoulder, and they listened togeth- 
er to the village waits. i ws ° 


Ill. 


Tue brothers were separated now—worse’ 
they were estranged. The world came between 
them, and stifled the frank, free love which each, 
though in so widely different a way, had felt for 
the other, ever since the childish days when they 
had played together about the old house at Che- 
riton, and prayed, night and morning, at their 
mother’s knee. 

The two boys were left orphans before Wil- 
liam was twenty years old, and with but little 
with which to begin life. Laurence’s desires had 
been all for a life of change, adventure, and trav- 
el; but instead, he was compelled to take the on- 
ly opening which offered to him; and, before his 
father’s death, was established in the counting- 
house of a wealthy relative. He soon learned 
contentment with his fate. To pursue an object, 
be it fame, or power, or wealth, seems an inhe- 
rent instinct in man’s nature. It fills his ener- 
gies, satisfies his restlessness, and insensibly, but 
gratefully, ministers to that vague yearning for 
dominion which is the inevitable birthright of 
every man since the beginning of the world. 

Laurence, shut out from worthier aspirations, 
found his ambition ran high—to be great in the 
sense by which all those around him understood 
greatness. Ele would be rich. He would work 
his way to fortune, to position, to influence— 
Keeping that goal ever in view, he would strug- 
gle through every difficulty, force his way over 
every obstacle, but he would gain it at last. So 
he said to himself, silently, many times, during 
the weary time of probation, when obscurity and 
hard work appeared to be his allotted portion 
then and always. But this dark period did not 
last long : it was not likely that it should continue. 
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He had talents, quickness, vigor, untiring perse- 
verance, and unfailing health. His progress was 
rapid. He climbed the hill with footsteps swift 
as they were sure, and when his father died the 
old man felt easy on the score of his eldest son's 
prospects and ultimate success. 

But meanwhile William had remained ‘at 
home, pursuing his self-imposed and dearly iov- 
ed studies ; reading, thinking, dreaming his hours 
away in perfect happiness. 

From this content he was rudely aroused to 
the dread realities of death and poverty. The 
present home and the familiar faces which made 
it so dear, seemed to slide from him, and left 
him standing alone in the bleak world, which 
was so new and strange; like one who, reared in 
an Arcadia, is on a sudden thrust into the midst 
of the fierce turmoil of a battle. 

He sought his brother—but the two natures, 
always different, were doubly so now, when a 
life of active business had hardened the one, ren- 
dering it more than ever stern and a 
mising ; while years of quiet retirement had 
made the other yet more refined, more visionary, 
more sensitive. And from Laurence, the young- 
er brother met with no sympathy in all those in- 
nermost feelings of his soul; the closest, dearest 
portion of himself. There was in William Carr 
that inexplicable, intangible somewhat, which 
marks one man among his fellows—the Poet— 


_|even though he be dumb to his life’s end. 


The man of business shrugged his shoulders, 
knitted his brows at “ William’s strange fancies. 
He did not comprehend—he did not care to do 
so, it seemed. The first step towards their es- 
strangement was taken when William declined, 
gently and thankfully, but decisively, a situation 
in the same house where Laurence was now high 
in trust. 

“It is of no use, brother ; it would not be right 
to accept it. I am not fit for such a responsibil- 
ity. It would be a wrong to my employers to 
burden them with my incapacity.’ 

“ You will improve. You may leave them to 
protect their own interests, believe me.” 

William shook his head. 

And, in brief, the elder brother found the deli- 
cate-looking youth immutable in his decision, 
and left him, with words of impatience and an- 
ger on his lips. 

His heart reproached him for it afterwards.— 
He was not all encrusted as yet with the ossifi- 
cation of worldliness. The next day he again 
went to his brother’s lodgings. But William 
was no longer there—he had left London, they 
told him ; and it was not till he reached his own 


home that he received a letter of explanation :— 


“Dear Lavrence—I thought it best to go. 
Forgive me if you think it wrong. I am not 
able to struggle with the fierce multitude of 
money-getters in this dreary London. My old 
master, Dr. K——, has offered me a situation as 
classical tutor in his school. I have accepted it. 
It is the best thing Isee todo. So farewell. 

“ Ever yours, 
“ WiLiiAM.” 


“ And my brother will be the paltry usher in @ 
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country school!” muttered Laurence, as he 
crushed the letter in his hand. “Gone, too, 
without consulting me, his elder, his natural ad- 
viser. It is badly done.” 

And so the cloud between the brothers grew 
dark and palpable. They occasionally corres- 
ponded; but each succeeding letter, instead of 
drawing them nearer together, seemed only to 
widen the gap. They did not understand one 
another. Besides, Laurence was becoming a 
rich man, had become partner in the house where 
once he was clerk; while William still remained 
poor and obscure, with no prospect of his cir- 
cumstances improving. And when the breach 
between two brothers or friends once exists, 
difference of worldly position fatally, icily in- 
creases it. 

Laurence married brilliantly, choosing his 
wife from a noble but impoverished family, who 
were glad enough to ally their aristocratic pov- 
erty with his wealth, merchant and plebeian 
though he was. It was while on his wedding 
tour, with his handsome but somewhat passé 
bride, that he received a letter from his brother, 
forwarded to him from London. 

“From William—my brother,” he remarked, 
explanatorily, as he opened it; “in answer, I 
presume, to the announcement of my mar- 
Triage.” 

The frigidly high-bred lady responded by a 
slight bend of Mar tone neck, and busied herself 
with her chocolate and muffins, while her hus- 
band perused the letter. When he had finished, 
he refolded it carefully, and placed it in his 

cket, then turned in silence to his breakfast.— 
His wife never noticed any peculiarity in his 
manner; she was one of those by whom it is sel- 
dom considered good ton to be observant of other 

eople’s emotions, even a’ husband’s. Lad 

aes Carr was scrupulous in her attention 
‘to such points of etiquette. One more loving 
than she was, might possibly have divined how 
much was concealed under the pale face, the 
bent brow, and the remarkably quiet voice of 
Laurence Carr that morning. One more tender 
might even have drawn the secret disturbance 
forth, and pleaded the cause of the absent offend- 
er, instead of leaving the wrath to ferment hid- 
denly in the stern man’s breast. 

” i will never forgive him—never, never! I 
will never look on his face again. I will never 

ive him help—we are strangers from this hour. 

t him travel his own road—and starve.” 

These hard, terrible words the brother pas- 
‘sionately uttered, as he trod the room to and fro, 
— he was alone, and after again reading the 
etter. 


“Dear Brorner Laurence,” (it ran)— 
“Your letter, with its brief announcement of 
our marriage, gave me great pleasure, not only 
‘or the sake of its intelligence, but because of the 
kindly manner in which you conveyed it to me. 
Perhaps, brother, it is an equal reproach to both 
of us, that the cordiality was strange as well as 
pleasant. Let us be friends again, in heart as 
in name ; we were so once, but it was a long while 
ago. In our new happiness we may surely 
drown ail past offences. For I also am married 
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not to a peer’s daughter; no, Laurence, with 
you alone will rest all the brilliancies and om 
deur of life ; I only ask for a little quiet-—I am 
easily content. My wife you may remember; 
we all knew her when we were boys at school— 
Mary Elliott, who, though her father was a vil- 
lage tradesman, has had the education, and in- 
nately possesses the refinement of any lady in the 
land. I have loved her, and she me, for six 
years. She is an orphan, too, and has been a 
governess all that time. We are rich enough to 
commence house-keeping, though on a modest 
scale. We are very happy; I pray that you may be 
the same with my new sister, to whom I beg to 
offer my affectionate regards. Mary also joins 
me in the same to yourself, my dear brother. 
And believe me ever yours faithfully, 
* Witniam Carr.” 


“ The daughter of a country shop-keeper and 
the daughter of the Earl of Tynford to call each 
other sisters! And he has done this. He will 
repent it; he must, he shall. He is a disgrace, 


ashame tome. He might have been an aid—he 
might have helped my plans. But now—to marry 
thus.” 


Such were some of Laurence’s disjointed ex- 
clamations, as he tore the letter in pieces, and 
flung them into the fire. Then he joined his 
bride. In the course of the day he informed 
her that his brother had irremediably offended 
him, and that he would never speak to him or 
see him more. Lady Henrietta elevated her 
handsome eyebrows in a momentary amazement, 
then restored her features to their habitual ex- 
pressionless composure, and, without any remark, 
suffered her husband to turn the conversation. 

* * * * 


Iv. 


Time passed on. The wealth of Laurence 
Carr increased yearly j his name grew glorious 
in the ears of business men. His house was a 
palace ; His wife was jewelled like a queen. He 
himself still burrowed daily in dusty city holes, 
whence all his riches seemed to spring; and 
every year he became harder and more impassi- 
ble, and more devoted to the one aim and end 
of his life—money-getting. 

It was his sole ambition now—he had no hope, 
no joy in anything beyond. ‘There was no hap- 
ope in his gorgeous home, no tenderness in 

is majestic and aristocratic wife. No one who 
looked on him would have imagined that he felt 
the want of love ; that there was any remnant of 
the generous, warm-hearted boy’s nature still lin- 
gering in the old grim. merchant—old before his 
time, but hard, and cold, and piercing as a steel 
poignard yet. But it was so. There were mo- 
ments when his thoughts wandered at their own 
will—when he remembered. The face of his 
mother shone on him sometimes; and then 
would come a flash of memory—of the old 
childish days. And ah, so strange! the child- 
ish feelings of those days. 

And his two children. The boy he often pic- 
tured to himself as born to continue the great- 
ness of his family—as enjoying, like a prince, 
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the wealth and luxury he had labored to ac- 
quire. And the fair, gentle girl, whose progress 
to womanhood -he had followed in his thoughts, 
whose birth softened his harsh heart to absolute 
tenderness, She it was who would cling to him 
lovingly in after years—whose soft lips would 
press upon the wrinkles of his worn face—whose 
gentle voice would always have the power to 
win him out of his harder, sterner self. If either 
of his children had lived, Laurence Carr might 
have been a different man; but both these bless- 
ings which he had prayed for—dreamed of as 
the solace and delight of his old age, were only 
granted to him fora brief space, and then left 
his sight forever. 
The blow rent his heart sorely. It was so deep 
a grief, even, that at first he forgot the check to 
his ambition it involved. No son of his would 
carry his name intofuture ages, no descendants of 
his were destined to make illustrious the plebeian 
family he had first raised from obscurity. When 
this remembrance came, it added to his afilic- 
tion a something that was cold, stony, and al- 
most defiant. Bereaved love mourns, but blight- 
ed ambition erects its head in very impotence of 
ride against the hand that chastises. Laurence’s 
eart grew hardened. He buried himself anew 
in his grim pursuits; they seemed the be-all 
and end-all of his existence now. He said to 
himself that it was enough; he would make it 
enough. 
Yet, spite of all his inward protestations, he 
looked enviously, and sometimes with a feeling 


less selfish than envy. at the happy parents of 


blooming children. He would have given well- 
nigh all his hard-won wealth for one such boon 
as was so freely granted to many. Against his 
will he often found himself musing thus, sorrow- 
fully, yearningly. He would awake himself with 
stern resolve; the one half of his nature would 
shrink into itself, while the other looked on it 
with a sardonic kind of pity. 

Yet again and again came these softening rev- 
eries. It was inthe midst of one of them, in the 
twilight of a dreary December evening, that he 
was roitsed by receiving a letter from William. 

It was the first since many years, during which 
the stern elder brother had’ suspended all inter- 
course, and had never sought to know what had 
become of the other. He had known somewhat, 
however ; for William had come to London, and 
had commenced the new life of authorship, and 
Laurence had occasionally met his name in pass- 
ing periodicals. But direct communication be- 
tween the two had altogether ceased. He frown- 
ed as he recognized the hand. 

Perhaps, had this letter come at any other 
time, he might have returned it unopened. Oh, 
men, ye who pray, pray for your fellow men whose 
hearts are lardened—Oh, angels! plead for them, 
strive for them; for verily, if there be a place in 
all His works where God does not dwell, and 
where no saving spark of divinity can linger, it 
must be in the sterile heart of a worldly-harden- 
ed man. 

Laurence frowned ; but he tore the letter open 
so soon as the servant had left the room, and he 
read :— 
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“TI had almost sworn never to address yon 
again, after that last letter you sent. In that 
you bade me never to trouble you more; you 
told me that you would neither listen to me nor 
assist me, however sore my strait might be. I 
forgot you were my brother when I read those 
words ;: the devil rose within me, and I had uttered 
—what hereafter it might have withered me to 
think of, only my wife came up to me, and looked 
in my face, and, God bless her, while her eyes 
rested on me, I could not speak, nor even think 
of what was hissing at my heart. I tell you 
this that you may judge what it costs me to write 
to you now. ‘I might starve, you said. Lau- 
rence Carr, since then I have learned what star- 
vation is like—I have travelled very near its ut- 

. “—* : . 
most brink ; it is a word, the meaning of which 
Iknow. That would not drag me one quarter 
inch towards your threshold ; its worst agony is 
not within a twentieth part of that which even the 
thought of addressing you for help would have 
cost me. But that anguish now is swallowed in 
a greater. I ask your help—I entreat you, I 
beseech you to assist me. Laurence, we are 
brothers, the children of one mother ; do not de- 
ny me. Give to me as you would to a beggar— 
fling me some money into the street. I care not 
how, so you be not deaf to my ery—only be 
prompt, for death is pitiless. 

“Brother! God look on you as you hearken te 
me. My child is dying for want of food! I wait. 

“Wirtram Carr.” 


Laurence rose from his gilded chair, and tra- 
versed the luxurious chamber wherein he had 
sat, stately and solitary. He,opened the door— 
there he paused. Then, as if with new resolu- 
tion, he stepped forth into the hall. 

In a remote corner, which even the brillians 
lamp failed to clearly illumine, he distinguished 
a tall, thin figure—a pale, pinched face, with 
gray hair falling tangled over the broad brow.— 
Did Laurence see then the vision of the bright- 
haired child, who slept on his breast one Christ- 
mas night, long years back? Who can tell ? 

Howbeit, he retreated into the room before he 
was recognized, or even seen by his brother; and 
it was by a servant that he sent to William a 
small but heavy packet. He eagerly seized it 
with a kind of smothered cry, almost like a sob, 
and the next instant had left his brother’s 
house. 

The child was saved; and then William had 
time to think on the sacrifice he had made to 
save it. His proud heart was torn at the remem- 
brance that he had been a waiting petitioner in 
the hall of his brother’s house, and had been re- 
lieved at the hands of his brother’s lackey. He 
could not know that Laurence, hard man as he 
was, had tried to face him, but could not; that 
he had watched him as he darted away through 
the street; that he had thought of him often, 
since, with something almost approaching ten- 
derness. 

He did not know this; so he strove and toiled 
with Gesperate energy, till he could give back his 
brother’s gold, and then returned it with a brief 
acknowledgment. He added: It is best for us 
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hoth to forget our humiliation, for you degraded 
both in me. Let us be strangers again.” 
* * * * * * * 


Vv. 


Tne returned money found Laurence Carr a 
ruined man. Sudden political troubles abroad, 
with their inevitable consequences—two or three 
mistakes in home commercial policy — had 
wrought this great change, and he was bankrupt. 
A day—two or three hours in that day—saw the 
fall, saw the ruin to its climax. The merchant 

rince was worse than penniless ; for there were 
arge debts which all his vast possessions, all his 
accumulated wealth, would fail to satisfy. His 
wife, naturally incensed at his misfortunes, be- 
took herself and her liberal jointure to the paren- 
tal roof, and he remained alone to combat with 
ruin. 

Then came out the finer part of his character. 

With courage he encountered the host of diffi- 

culties that pressed crushingly upon him. With 
scrupulous (some people called it Quixotic) in- 
tegrity he gave up all he had, and quietly and 
simply announced his intention of paying off the 
residue of his debt to the uttermost farthing, if he 
lived. Then with proud, silent bravery he ac- 
cepted a clerkship in some brother-merchant’s 
office, took a humble lodging, and began again 
the life he had commenced in his early youth. 
* The world—even the world of business and 
money-getting—is not so wholly bad as we read 
of in novels. Laurence received many offers of 
assistance, and one or two good hearts persisted 
for a long time in following him with their active 
friendship. But he was not great enough to feel 
gratitude, or even to thoroughly appreciate their 
goodness. His pride was but the pride of a strong, 
bold, determined man. He disdained sympathy, 
and sullenly repulsed all proffered generosity. 

The wheel of fortune had made a complete 
revolution. While depressing one brother, she 
elevated the other. William was growing into 
that rara avis, a flourishing author. He was 
sufficiently far from being wealthy, certainly, but 
he was at an equally safe distance from want. 
And now—oh, beware! ye who hastily write 
resentment—he felt as though he would gladly 
return to his old poverty, if he could only recall 
the few lines he had sent awhile since to his now 
ruined brother. 

It was long before he dared to approach him 
with attempts at reconciliation. He felt keenly, 
with anguish, the fresh bitterness he had himself 
added to the former estrangement. If desperate 
then, it was surely hopeless now. Yet he tried. 
He wrote again and again, and his letters were 
returned with their seals unbroken. He laid in 
wait often, and essayed to speak to him—to 
grasp his hand. He was coldly thrust aside, 
without a word, without a look. He was always 
denied admittance at the door, when time after 
time he sought the poor abode where the former 
millionaire had his shelter. 

One less tender, less patient than William, 
had been effectually repulsed with half the re- 
buffs he met with. But his exceeding love and 
yearning over his brother, besides the conscious- 
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ness of having outraged that brother’s pride, now 
that he was fallen from his high estate, smote 
him with an intense, sharp remorse. Only a 
man can wholly sympathize in a man’s pride. 
William’s own healt, different as it was, told him 
how great was the barrier he had set between 
them. 

At length William and his wife bethought 
themselves of another plan. Their child, the 
girl. that Laurence’s assistance had saved from: 
death, was now grown into a fair damsel, of some 
fourteen years. She was like her father, with 
golden hair and brown eyes, such as he had. 

“He cannot turn her from him,” said the 
father and mother, as with glistening eyes they 
watched her on her way. She led her little 
brother by the hand, and these two presented 
themselves before Laurence, as he sat reading in 
the quiet sunshine of a Sabbath afternoon. 

“We are Willie and Alice,” said the girl, 
timidly, looking in his face. 

He knew them at once, though his eyes had 
never rested on them before. Alice was his 
mother’s name, and his mother’s face seemed bent 
on him now, longingly, yearningly. 

William and his wife were right—he could not 
turn her from him. 

“ Uncle, won’t you look at us ?” saitl the plead- 
ing voice again; “won’t you speak to us—me 
and little Willie ?” 

“ Papa’s own little Willie,” chimed in the boy 
inopportunely. 

* Go home to your father,” said Laurence in a 
harsh, constrained voice ; “I have nothing to say 
to you. Gohome. I do not wish,” he added in 
a softer tone, “to be unkind to you, but—but— 
you must leave me.” 

The girl stood drooping and tearful; the little 
boy gazed up at him with wondering eyes. He 
was fain to escape from them, and so passed from 
the room. 

After that William grew hopeless. He had 
exhausted his stock of expedients ; all his pa- 
tience, endurance seemed in vain. He despaired 
of ever softening the obdurate heart. 

Time passed on, and Laurence was untroubled 
by his brother. His persevering industry was 
working its own way, too, and he was already 
clear of the barren poverty he had experienced 
after his ruin. Each succeeding year found him 
advancing to ease again, if not to affluence ; and 
he was stern, cold, and unbending as ever. 

Another Christmastide drew near—forty-five 
years after that Christmas when the moon shone 
on the little white bed at Cheriton. It was 
Christmas eve, and Laurence had been detained 
late in the city, balancing some complexed ac- 
counts. It was past midnight as he wended his 
way homeward. It was a frosty night, and moon- 
light, and the suburban streets were quiet and 
slumberous; Laurence’s footsteps, echoing on 
the pavement, alone breaking the stillness. Some- 
how without his own will, almost in spite of it, 
indeed, his thoughts turned back to old times, 
and there arose before him a vision of the quaint 
house in the country, where his boyhood had 
been passed ; the large rambling garden, the big 
muiberry-trees, and the wood near the village 
where he and Willic had used to gather nuts. 
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He and Willie!—there he frowned, and sternly 
refused to dwell on the retrospection. He walk- 
ed quickly on, with lips sturdily compressed and 
brows knitted, resolved to shut his mind on all 
softening influences; but he could not — the 
thoughts came again, and would not be repulsed. 
He lifted his eyes to the sky, and the myriad 
stars were shining down on him with a kind of 
smile—the same smile as that of long ago. cee 
.... He could not sleep that night. He lay 
very quiet, but with a world of busy thoughts 
fluttering about his heart, striving for entrance. 
The moonlight streamed in through a crack in 
the blind, and lit up the dreary, comfortless room. 
Laurence closed his eyes suddenly. The moon- 
beams brought a remembrance with them that 
he would not welcome. 

There came a sound of music outside in the 
frosty street. 

The waits. And they played the old, old tune 
two boys had listened to years ago at Cheriton. 

Very strangely it sounded on Laurence’s ears 
—strangest of all because it seemed so familiar. 
With a mysterious, irresistible power the sweet, 
solemn strain smote on his closed heart, and 
’ even before he recognized it he had yielded to its 
‘power, and, wondering the while, felt the hot 
tears: bubbling thickly to his eyes. 

And then came thronging the recollections of 
the olden days—vanished the intervening years 
like an obscuring smoke, leaving clear and vivid 
the memory of the happy, innocent time, when 
he was a boy, and Willie was his dear brother. 
The pleasant home, the kind father, and—gent- 
lest thought of all—the mother who had been 
wont every night to hang over her boys in their 
little white bed, and lingeringly kiss them ere 
they went to sleep. How plainly he remembered 
all—the childish face with its golden curls; he 
opened his eyes, almost —— to see it on the 
pillow beside him. No! the moonlight only fell 
on his own thin, wrinkled hand, worn and shri- 
velled with the troubles and the cares of well- 
nigh sixty years. 

Prayerful thoughts, long strange to him, alas! 
came instinctively to his mind, and he heard, low 
and soft, but clear, and blending with the music 
in the street, the voice of his mother, sounditig as 
of old when she read to her little sons from the 
large Book on her knee. He heard solemn, slow, 
and sweet, the Divine words—* And this com- 
mandment I leave with you, that ye love one another.” 

He saw the dear mother’s eyes as they rested 
on her boys with such an infinite yearning ten- 
derness in their depths. 
that earnest look meant. He could guess, too, 
something of what were her thoughts, when of- 
ten in their childish quarrels she would draw 
little Willie close to her side, and then pass her 
arm round the strong, active, vigorous Laurence, 
whispering, “Don’t be harsh with Willie; take 
care of Willie. Love each other always, my 
boys—my darlings.” 

The waits ceased—the air was silent—but 
chere was music still in the heart of Laurence 
Carr. 

* * * * * * * 

Christmas Day at Cheriton was drawing to its 
close. The evening bells were ringing—the stars 


He could tell now, what | fi 
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shone in the dark colorless sky. The murmur 
of the waves beating on the shore came ever and 
anon—a quiet sound and happy. 

Only two days before, Willan Carr had come 
to live at Cheriton in the old house. It was no- 
thing altered; there were'the same many-paned 
windows, quaint corners, and gabled ends; the 
same surrounding domain of garden, with the 
grove of trees beyond, behind which the icy moon 
was rising even now. 

At the bay window of the oak-panelled par- 
lor sat William and his wife, with their two 
children, watching the pale light trembling be- 
tween the branches of the gloomy firs. The fire- 
light flashed and glowed within the room, light- 
ing up the pictures on the walls, the books, and 
prints, and drawings scattered on the table, and 
the graceful groups of winter flowers lavishly 
disposed, as women love to have them—every- 
where. Alice rested beside her father—his hand 
wandered among her bright curls; but he was 
looking towards the fir grove, and his thoughts 
had travelled back many, many years. His wife’s 
eyes were fixed on his face; she could read the 
language of that sad, wistful look ; she knew how 
eloquently everything he saw spoke to his heart 
of the old happy childish days—tender, pathetic 
age that she also loved so dearly for his 
sake. 

The children prattled gayly for some time, but 
at length their voices ce: ; they were subdued 
into stillness by the untoward gravity of their 
father. Never had they seen him so sorrowful, 
and they marvelled in their innocent hearts ; for 
he was happy they knew, at coming back to 
Cheriton—to his old home. All the afternoon 


he had been pointing out to them his favorite 
haunts—his garden, his tree with the seat under 
it, and the little room where he used to sleep — 


He had been so smiling and glad then. hat 
could make Papa look grieved now ? 

Awed by the mystery, they gave their good- 
night kiss with added tenderness, but silently ; 
and silently followed their mother from the room. 
But she returned almost immediately, and stole 
softly behind the chair wherein her husband sat, 
still looking forth with that silent, longing, re- 
gretful look. Even when he felt her arm round 
his neck he did not turn. But she spoke 
softly — 

“Dearest, J know. But be comforted. It will 
be made right some day. Perhaps before another 
Christmas.. God has been so good to us, he will 
not deny this one blessing you so crave, so pray 
or.” 


And William folded her to his heart, and 
smiled. Mary’s voice never sounded in his ears 
but to create peace, or to add to content.. When 
she left him again, the moonlight fell on his face, 
and showed it calm, hopeful and serene. 

There came a heavy tread on the stone steps, 
leading to the entrance-door, and then the great 
bell rang wages 5! through the quiet house.— 
William rose, and himself went to mect the in- 
truder. 

Fairly, clearly, purely gleamed the moonlight 
in at the window; warm and generous. glo 
the fire, revealing the pleasant home-like aspect 
of the room. 
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* So William threw back his gray hair from his 
brows—a boyish habit, continued ever since the 
time of golden curls—and went to the outer 
door, unbarred and opened it. 

A gush of chill, sharp air—the sound of the 
sea, ike a far-off chant—the moonbeams, white 
on the stone porch and pavement—and a dark 
figure standing motionless there—this was what 

illiam felt, and heard, and saw, the first mo- 
ment. 

The next a face looked on him, a hand was 
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stretched towards him, and a voice uttered only 
one word— 

“ Brother !” 

William’s joyful cry answered him ; then, like 
Joseph of old, “he fell upon his neck, and 
wept.” 

And at the door where the two children had 
so often entered from their play, the two gray- 
haired men stood, the Christmas stars shining 
on their faces. 
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WE have to announce the death of Dr. Kit- 
to, at Cannstatt, near Stuttgard, on the 25th ult. 
Though publicity was given by himself, in his 
lifetime, to the chief incidents in his career, we 
shall be pardoned for offering a brief outline — 
The history of literature can hardly furnish a 
more striking example of the “ pursuit of knowl- 
edge under difficulties.” 

ohn Kitto was born at Plymouth, on the 4th 
of December 1304. His family was of Cornish 
origin ; and in his “ Lost Senses—Deafness,” he 
speculates on the probability of his descent from 
a Phoenician ancestry. His father, who began 
life as a master builder, had, like Falstaff, a kind 
of “ alacrity in sinking; he became reduced to 
the position of a jobbing mason, in which busi- 
ness young Kitto’s help was required at a very 
early age. While the boy was thus octupied, in 
February 1817, a fall from the top of a house 
totally destroyed his sense of hearing. His pre- 
vious education had been meagre; but the love 
of reading, which he had already acquired, be- 
came the solace of his loneliness and the founda- 
tion of his attainments. In 1819, his parents 
being unable to maintain or to find suitable 
employment for him, placed him in the work- 
house ; whence he was removed, in 1821 to be- 
come an apprentice toa shoemaker. His master 
was a coarse tyrant. ‘The poor boy appealed to 
the magistrates. His written statement was 
marked by a striking propriety of sentiment and 
diction. The indentures were cancelled, and he 
returued to the workhouse—to him a welcome 
refuge. He was notidle there. In 1823, his tal- 
ents and capabilities being better understood, he 
was enabled by the kindness of two gentlemen 
of the neighborhood, to publish a small volume 
of essays and letters, and was placed in a position 
less unfavorable to self improvement. 

The next ten years of Dr. Kitto’s life appear 
to have been spent in travelling or residing abroad. 
He journeyed over a large part of Europe and 
Asia, and acquired that familiarity with the 
scenery and customs of the East which was after- 
wards of such signal service in the department 
of literature to which he became devoted. Re- 
turning to England in 1833, he gained attention 
by a series of papers in the ‘ Penny Magazine’ 
under the title‘ The Deaf Traveller;” and hav- 
ing married, commenced a course of literary 





ruption till within a few months of his decease. 
His exertions seem to have been prompted, from 
an early age, by a strong sense of duty; the 
duty of self-improvement, and of doing some 
service to the world. More palpable motives to 
laborious diligence were presented in the claims 
of an aged mother and a rapidly increasing fa- 
mily. But his physical infirmity placed him at 
a disadvantage ; and for several years before his 
death he was exposed to pecuniary difficulties, 
which his pension of 100/. a year did not wholly 
remove. It is feared that he fell a victim to hard 
work and overpowering anxiety. A neuralgie 
affection of two years’ standing was followed, 
last spring, by a paralytic or quasi paralytic 
attack. Through the kindly help of friends, the 
sufferer was removed in August, with his family, 
to the Continent; but the deaths, in rapid suc- 
cession, of his youngest and his eldest child, 
neutralized the benefit which might otherwise 
have been looked for from the change, and a 
third fit extinguished the feeble remains of life, 

Dr. Kitto’s writings are well‘known. Witha 
few exceptions (relating chiefly to his own dis- 
ability, and to his reminiscences of travel), they 
aim, directly or indirectly, at the illustration of 
the Sacred Scriptures. This was his chosen de- 
partment of labor; and in it he attained a high 
degree of eminence.—Athenceum. 


| 





Mr. Baily’s last statue, the ‘ Morning Star,’ just 
erected in the Egyptian Hall, at the Mansion 
House, is one of the most ideal of his works. It 
represents a half-draped colossal female figure 
lifting a veil from her face, and looking forth on 
the awaking world. Over the features there is @ 
calm repose and a spiritual dignity—which we 
should scarcely have expected to have seen from 
a sculptor whose forte is so peculiarly the gent- 
ler and more tender passions. Pure English 
womanhood, the dignity of matronly modesty, 
the shrinking innocence of the virgin, have all 
vivified the marble of this artist: here we have 
a higher flight into a more ethereal region, quite 
away from even the virtues of this planet. We 
rejoice to see the imagination of our first English 
sculptor growing pure with age; breaking away 
from the cravings of impatient vanity and the 
mock mourning of pompous monuments, to 
create this poem in stone, not . ee an epic, bat 
‘still a beautiful lyric—original, pure, vigorous, 





activity which was continued without inter- 
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and chaste. 
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From The Athenzeum. 
LORD DUDLEY STUART. 


In a notice of Lord Dudley Stuart, written 
with intimate and affectionate knowledge of 
the subject, in last week’s Examiner, we find 
an anecdote which we have ourselves heard— 
with a difference—worth a recording note. 
Says our contemporary :— 


“ He [Lord pod was residing at Nice, one 
of the stations where, during her long pilgrimage 
on the Continent, overcome by her protracted and 
ultimately fatal illness, the Marchioness of Bute 
remained for some months. Within a few miles 
of Nice is a prison where (perhaps it is the case 
still) the worst criminals of Sardinia were con- 
fined. I¢ ie situated in a most lovely country, 
and the countless travellers who pass Villa Fran- 
ea have little idea of the inferno existing in their 
neighborhood. Below the level of the sea there 
is a vast dungeon, in which the prisoners were 
chained, in a double row, to two long iron bars 
that traverse the whole length of the chamber. 
Only once for about an hour in the day were they 
ermitted to walk in the yard of the prison. 

ever at any other time, day or night, were their 
chains unloosened. Lord Dudley was permitted 
to yisit this dungeon and to converse with the 
prisoners. He was particularly struck with the 

-@ppearance of one man, whose face had no felo- 

cIikous expression, yet who was doubly ironed, and 

vwho was denied the indulgence of seeing the light, 

{like the others, one hour in the day. The man 

was @ political prisoner. He had dared to cry— 

-“ Viva la constituzione,” and for that offence was 

-condemned for life to this living tomb. Lord 
Dudley (then a very young man) immediately 
sought to effect some mitigation of his sufferings. 
Professing that he could not endure the stench of 
the. duageon, he requested permission to con- 

.verse with the prisoner in the open air. The fa- 

-vorwas granted, and hy paying a daily visit to 
Villa Franca Lord Dudley secured a few minutes 
of sunshine.and fresh air to the captive. But he 
was suffering:from a tumor in the throat ; and an 
English surgeon brought by Lord Dudley de- 
clared that the,man must die unless an operation 
were performed. It was contrary to the regula- 
tions that this should be undertaken by any but 
the surgeon of the prison, who, as the prisoner 
declared, had already forced a knife into his neck 
with no other. effect than that of making him 
worse. An opportunity was therefore seized 
when the officials were not on the watch, and the 
tumor was successfully opened by the English- 

man, to the great indignation of the governor: 
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his prisoner was refased any further indulgence, 
but his life was saved. This, however, was not 
enough for Lord Dudley Stuart ; he determined 
to effect the man’s liberation. He had heard of 
a certain lawyer who was supposed capable, b 

some be nag means, of effecting even a tas! 

so hopeless as the liberation of a political prison- 
er in Sardinia. The lawyer was consulied, but 
demanded a hundred ducats before he would un- 
dertake the business. Some of Lord Dudley's 
friends, who had heard of the circumstanee, de- 
rided what they considered so foolish and Quix- 
otic a scheme. Lord Dudley, however, did not 
think the price too much, even for the chance of 
delivering a fellow creature from such bondage. 
He paid the money, asking (according to the 
contract) no questions as to its application. 
Some months after, whilst at Naples, Lord Dud- 
ley was surprised by a man rushing into his reom, 
and throwing himself at his feet. It was the 
a of Villa Franca. A free pardon had 

en forwarded to the governor.” 


Our version of the anecdote is this :—After 
the first sum of money was paid, some time 
elapsed, during which the Liberator fancied 
that the mysterious agents were at work. A 
second application came for money. Deeply 
interested in the prisoner, Lord Dudley sent it 
at once, with the same reserve as before, ask- 
ing no questions, and trusting in the unknown 
agent of the destinies. Time sped,—and no 
result. The Englishman had gone to reside 
in Genoa. At length comes a third applica- 
tion for money. Patience is now exhausted ; 
and, supposing that he has been made the 
victim of a sharper, Lord Dudley writes an 
indignant refusal, puts the letter in his pocket, 
and walks to the Post-office. As his hand is 
raised to drop the letter into the box, a thought 
strikes him :—what if the lawyer be honestly 
working for the poor wretch’s liberation, and 
has found more rascals to bribe than he had 
counted. on at first? Itis but a few — 
Perhaps the man’s life is hanging on the turn 
of his thought. This “perhaps” decides it. 
He will give him one more chance. He tears 
up his letter of refusal—sends the money— 
and hears no more about it until the r 
fellow breaks in upon him at Naples. e 
man is still alive—or was a few month» ago— 
a prosperous citizen. He resides in Tuscany: 
—and entertains a very pardonable idolatry 
of the name of Dudley Stuart. 





TO :A‘GEXNT. 


Bexieve meé, if all those ridiculous charms, 
Which I see on thy watch-guard to-day, 

‘Were to-morrow locked up .at the Lombardy 
- Arms, 

- Thine nncle’s.advance to repay, 


Thou would’st still look the snob which this 
moment thou art,— 
(Let thy vanity think what it will,) 
For those blazing red buttons, that shirt-front so 
smart, . 
And those studs, prove thy gentishness still. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
THE JEWISH SUBJECTS OF THE RUS- 
SIAN CZAR. 


Muvcu interest was awakened, a short time 
by an account in the daily papers of a 
visit paid- by Sir Moses Montefiore to what 
were called his Russian co-religionists among 
the prisoners of war brought home by our 
ships. The interest felt would no doubt have 
been greater still, had the history of the Jew- 
ish communities to which these individuals 
belong been better known. This history, ina 


consecutive form and in a philosophical spirit, | i 


remains to be written ; but in the meanwhile a 
few jottings relative to the past and present con- 
dition of the Jews among whom Russia recruits 
her fleets and her armies, may prove acceptable. 

- The indiscriminate application of the name 
of Russian to the various peoples under the 
dominion of the Tzar, is one among the many 
indications of how imperfect a knowledge we 
have hitherto had of the true constitution of the 
colossal empire with which we are at present 
engaged in so close a struggle. In no case is 
the denomination more inapplicable than in that 
of the Israelites who live under the sceptre of 
the Tzars, but who have never been tolerated 
on Russian soil. From the early times this 
people was denied the right of establishing 
themselves in the Russian dominions, and to 
this day they are not allowed to sojourn for any 
length of time in Russia proper; and it was 
not until Poland was brought under subjection 
to the Russian Tzars, that the latter ever 
counted any Jewish communities among their 
subjects. Poland, on the contrary, may be con- 
sidered the home of the Jews in Europe; for in 
that country their numbers amount to that of 
a nation, and they hold a position which, how- 
ever degraded it be, gives them a certain weight 
in the State, and could under present circum- 
stances be filled by no other class. In every 
town throughout the countries which once con- 
stituted the independent kingdom of Poland, 
all handicrafts, with the exception of that of 
the smith and the carpenter, all branches of 
trade, be it en gros or en détail, are in the 
hands of the Jews; and no business, be it of 
the most important or the most insignificant 
nature, can transacted without their aid. 
Through the mediation of a Jew the nobleman 
sells the corn grown on his estate to the skipper 
who — it; and through the mediation of 
a Jew the serf sells his pigs and his fowls to the 
consumer in the town. hrough the mediation 
of a Jew the upper classes engage their servants, 
and sometimes even the tutors and governesses 
for their children ; and through the mediation 
of a Jew the voiturier settles his contract with 
the traveller who requires his conveyance. 
Through the mediation of the Jews landlords 
settle conditions with their tenants, and house- 
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wives lay in their winter provisions. In short, 
whether you would eat or drink, rest or travel, 
change your lodging or renew you toilet in 
Poland, you must have recourse to the Jews, 
who divide among themselves houses, inns, 
lands, and every description of property be- 
longing to the Christians ; so that each Jew has 
his prescribed field of activity, from which he 
may draw as much profit as it will yield, while 
he is strictly prohibited from trespassing upon 
the hunting-grounds of his neighbors.* ‘The 
Jews swarm in the streets of the towns through- 
out all the Polish provinces, and are met also 
in great numbers in the villages and on the 
high-roads ; ever busy in turning a penny, but 
almost invariably presenting a picture of squalid 
misery,and mental and moral degradation pain- 
ful to behold, and in strange contrast with 
their importance as the monopolizers of almost 
all the industrial activity in the society amid 
which they live, and with their numbers, which 
amounting to upwards of two millions and a 
half, must give them a certain weight in the 
State: and the stranger inquires, with startled 
curiosity, how it is that a people has so multi- 
plied on a soil which seems to deny them every 
comfort of life. 

There are, perhaps, few instances in history 
in which we can trace in such unmistakable 
evidences the elevating influences of just laws, 
and the debasing effects of lawlessness and per- 
secution, on communities as well as on the 
individuals who compose them, as in the case of 
the Jews of Poland. Ata very early period 
of Polish history, when in other Christian coun- 
tries the commonest rights of humanity were 
denied to the Israelites, they enjoyed in Poland 
the protection of the laws; and in the 14th 
century, when the most atrocious persecutions 
drove them from all the Western countries of 
Europe, they flocked in thousands to the banks 
of the Vistula, where the Polish king, Casimir: 
the Great, afforded them an asylum, and ex- 
tended to them privileges commensurate with 
those of his other subjects. Invested with the 
rights of citizens, the Jews soon became such 
in the best sense of the word, and Casimir 
reaped his reward in the rapid development of 
the prosperity of his realm. The people of Po- 
land were divided into two classes : the nobles 
and the peasants ; the first of which considered 
the pursuit of commerce or of the useful arts as 
beneath their dignity, while the second occupied 
themselves exclusively with the tillage of the 
soil. The Jews thus proved most useful in 
filling up the gap between the two ; and during 
Casimir’s reign already seventy towns arose on 
the banks of the Vistula, and commerce and 
industry were developed and flourished, these 


custom is called Chazak ; 
ibited by law, continues in a 


* This ee 
though now pro 
measure to prevail. 
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branches being entirely in the hands of the 
Jews ; who, enjoying the protection of the laws, 
and being free to tollow their religious con- 
victions unmolested, soon ceased in all other 
matters to distinguish themselves from the 
people of which they formed a part, and 
proved themselves as estimable as patriots as 
they were useful as citizens. 

The consideration which the Jews enjoyed 
ia Poland during this period is by popular 
tradition attributed to the influence of the beau- 
tiful Esterka, or Esther, a Jewish maiden, who 
for a time held captive King Casimir’s fickle 
heart. But although Esther's influence may 
have been great, in consequence of her having 
bestowed two sons* on the king, who had no 
legitimate children, and may have been exer- 
cised in favor of her race, Casimir’s extension 
of favor and protection to the industrious and 
persecuted Jews was too much in accordance 
with the general character of the system of wise 
and beneficent policy which acquired for him 
the surname of the “ King of the Peasants,” 
whom also he protected from the oppression of 
the nobles, to need any such inspiration ; and 
as long as his spirit continued to animate the 
Polish rulers, the country was prosperous and 

werful. Cardinal Commendoni, the Pope’s 
egate in Poland during the reign of the last of 
the Jaghellons in the 16th century, expresses 
as follows his surprise at finding the Jews in 
that country enjoying the rights and well- 
being of respected citizens, while in other parts 
of Europe they were only able to purchase a 
contemptuous toleration at the cost of im- 
mense sums of money :— ¥ 


There are in these provinces a large number 
of Jews, who are not despised as elsewhere.— 
They do not live on the vile profits of usury and 
service, although they do not refuse such gains; 
but they possess lands, are engaged in commerce, 
and even apply themselves to literature and 
science, particularly medicine and astrology.— 
They are almost everywhere entrusted with the 
levying of customs and tolls on the import and 
transport of merchandise. ‘They possess consid- 
erable fortunes, and are not only on a level with 
gentlemen, but sometimes hold authority among 
them. They do not wear any mark to distinguish 
them from Christians, but are even allowed to 
weara sword and'to go about armed. In short, 
they enjoy all the rights of other citizens. 


» But with the extinction of the Jaghellon 
dynasty matters took another turn in Poland. 

he monarchy, which had until then been elec- 
tive in name only, now became so in fact, and 


: * The extraordinary tolerance with which the 


Jews must have regarded in Poland at that 
time, is evidenced“in the fact, that althou 
were edi in .the Christian faith, the 
ghters whom Esther bore to the king were al- 
lowed to follow their mother’s religion. 
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the reign of anarchy commenced. The kings, 

holding the crown by the suffrages of the no- 

bles, ventured not to restrain ther unlaw- 

ful proceedings; and, fanned by the Jesuits— 

whose disastrous influence in Poland also dates 
from this period—the superstitious and fanatic 

hatred of the Jews, which the Polish Christians 
shared in common with those of Western Eu- 

rope, though it had been held in check, now 

burst forth with indescribable fury. For- 

bidden thenceforward the privilege of bearing 

arms or of serving the country in a civil capa- 

city; forced to take up their abode in the. 
lowest and dirtiest quarters of the town, apart 

from all the other inhabitants, and to wear a 

distinguishing badge of infamy on their vest-- 
ments; fleeced by all kinds of taxes and 

extortions, and impeded in every way from 

gaining openly an honest livelihood, the per- 

secuted race soon sunk down, morally and ma-, 
terially, to a level with their oppressed breth-., 
ren in other countries, and became deserv-: 
ing of the repugnance they inspired ; while the, 
prosperity of the towns, the centres of the 

industry, commerce and riches of the country,, 
declined, and with them the power and inde- 
pendence of Poland, which, invaded and par-. 
titioned, fell a victim partly to the anarchy, 
of the nobles, partly to the influence of the, 
Jesuits. 

The numerous laws concerning the Jews 
which emanated after this period, having; 
merely reference to their relations with the 
Christians, while all transactions between, 
themselves were left to the jurisdiction of the: 
rabbis, who even possessed the right of pro-, 
nouncing sentence of death or of exile, the 
Israelites of Poland were thrown back upon 
the Books of Moses and of the Talmud for. 
their laws. Jewish customs in their most, 
rigid form became in consequence their rule 
of conduct; and thus the chasm between 
them and their fellow-citizens grew wider and. 
wider; and what was at first merely a reli- 
gious difference, became a strong national an- 
tipathy, and Jew and Pole, though remaining. 
necessary to each other, became animated by. 
mutual hatred, disgust, and contempt. The 
strong prejudices which have always charac 
terized the Hebrew race, being not only 
strengthened by the injustice and persecution 
of their antagonists, but by the study of the’ 
works, which were to them the sole fountains: 
of law and justice, they sunk deeper and 
deeper in the scale of civilization, while their, 
brethren in other lands were slowly emerging, 
from the bondage in which the religious fana- 
ticism of the people and the mistaken policy 
of the Governments had held them; and the 
t mass now represent, in a hideous pic- 
ture, the degrading influences of popular fa+ 
naticism and exclusive legislation. ; 

The rabbis—who have much to answer for. 
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‘in relation to the degraded state of their co- 
‘ religionists—having held the threat of anathe- 
‘ma over those who learnt the Polish language, 
or who adopted the dress or manners of their 
“Christian countrymen,—the greater number 
of the Polish Jews understand no other lan- 
«guage than the corrupt German, which has 
always been their spoken idiom; and they are 
‘thus excluded from such culture even as they 
‘might pick up in their business intercourse 
with the educated classes. Indeed, all studies, 
‘except that of the Talmud,—the Zoar, and 
‘the Commentaries upon these are held in utter 
contempt among them; and the Jew who, 
‘emancipating himself from the trammels of 
‘strict orthodoxy, attempts to raise himself to 
‘the level of the age in which he lives, is 
‘scouted as a traitor to Israel. He who would 
-enjoy the esteem of his co-religionists, on the 
‘contrary, must dress strictly after the Jewish 
‘fashion ; must let his beard and his peysi, or 
‘long side-locks, grow ; must go at least twice a 
day to the synagogue; must every morning 
‘exhibit large thephilin * on his forehead and 
-on his hand; must remain a long time before 
‘Chemona Ethra ;+ must pour water over his 
hands, or rub them on the ground, every time 
‘he has touched anything, be it only his own 
hair; he must shun even the neighborhood of 
‘a Christian temple ;} take care that the zizesses, 
or tufts attached to the skirts of his caftan in 
‘memory of the commandments of God, be of 
‘the orthodox length; and kiss the mesures, or 
‘words of the law engraven on his door-posts, 
‘each time he enters or goes out. He must, 
moreover, when rising in the morning, wet his 
‘hands three times with water, to drive away 
‘the evil spirits that settle upon the nails (the 
evil spirit of dirt being alone left unmolested), 
‘taking care that the ewer containing the wa- 
ter be of the prescribed form, and that he be- 
in with the right-hand; and if he would 
ve a reputation for piety, he must three 
‘times a-day repeat various prayers, and read 
passages from the Talmud, the Mishna, the 
ar, and other holy books, written in He- 
brew or Chaldean, of which languages he 
most likely does not understand a word; and 
he must pare his nails every Friday, and care- 
fully burn or conceal the parings, and then 
e a notch in his table or his window-post, 
to mark that it has been done, lest after death 
he should be condemned to return to earth to 
fetch the spoils. 
Such, and many more, are the observances 


* Words from the Scriptures, worn thus in lit- 
eral accordance with the words in Deut. vi. 5. 

+ The fourteen benedictions of Esdraz. 
‘ $ As late as 1834, some Jews who had followed 
the funeral of a Polish nobleman, whose virtues 
had made him beloved by all classes of his coun- 
Eymen, were anathematized by their Rabbi, be- 

of their having entered a Christian church. 
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which occupy the leisure time of the Jews in 
Poland, and which are considered necessary 
for peace with God ; and it is plain that the 
violence done to the religious feelings of those 
who serve in the armies and navy of Russia, 
must tenfold aggravate all the other sufferings 
they have to endure. Well may Sir Moses 
Montefiore have been greeted as an angel of 
consolation, when he brought to the poor 
prisoners the means of celebrating one of 
their most important religious festivals. To 
how many of these poor Russian prisoners 
will not, in every respect, captivity in En- 
gland seem liberation from the hed of 
bondage ! 

The strict orthodoxy that prevails among 
the Polish Jews is farther evidenced by cer- 
tain cords or wires, called aireph, or Sab- 
bath-cords, which run from roof to roof across 
the openings in the streets in the quarters of 
the town inhabited by the Jews, and which 
have so much puzzled travellers in Poland, 
and given rise to so many absurd stories. The 
origin of these cords is derived from the law 
which forbids the Jews to carry anything in 
their hands or about their persons on the Sab- 
bath, and which being attended with great in- 
convenience, mothers being even interdicted 
to carry their babes in their arms, it became 
necessary to invent some lawful means of 
evasion. The aireph marks the boundary 
within which the law may be transgressed 
without sin ; beyond these precincts, however, 
the Jew must not even carry his handkerchief 
in his pocket on the Sabbath; but if’ he can- 
not do without such useful appendage, must 
tie it round his arm or wrap it round his 
hand, in which case it passes for part of his 
vestments, so well has Jewish ingenuity known 
how to evade the inconveniences of Jewish 
orthodoxy. Whoever destroys an aireph is 
severely punished. The fact of the destrug- 
tion or disseverance of such a cord, in what- 
ever manner it may have occurred, is pn 4 
known in the synagogue, and until it be re-. 
paired, the encircled precincts cease to enjay 
the immunities it conferred. Happily, chil- 
dren under the age of thirteen do not come 
within the ordinances of the aireph law; and 
by their aid the inconvenience is in some 
measure mitigated. The reknitting of the 
broken line cannot be performed by a lesser 

ersonage than the rabbi of the place. If it 

a rope, it must not be mended by the ap- 
plication of a knot, but an entirely new cond 
must be provided; if it bea wire, the dis- 
severed parts may be linked together again by 
means m hook and eye. Among the thin 
interdicted on the Sabbath are also driving in 
@ carriage, or walking to a greater distance 
than 2000 ells from the house in Which they 
dwell,— which distance may, however, he 
doubled, if, on the preceding Friday, a fresh 
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wheaten loaf be deposited mid way on the 


rope. 

The customs here alluded to no doubt are, 
or, at least, have been, common to the Jews 
all over the world; but the distinction be- 
tween the Polish Jews and their co-religionists 
of the West, is that the former adhere to them 
in the present day as rigidly as in the middle 
ages, and mix them up with as numerous 
superstitions. Scenes are of daily occurrence 
in Poland, and attract no attention, which 
would excite the greatest wonder in other 
parts of Europe, were they exhibited there. 
At full-moon tide, for instance, you may, in 
any Polish town, come upon a crowd of Jews 
in the street, performing what looks very 
much like worship of the moon, some gazing 
at the luminary with fixed glance and mur- 
muring indistinct prayers, while others make 
obvisances to it and cry out in a loud voice: 
others again, in long, white, flowing robes 
bordered with black, grouped around small 
reading-desks on which their holy books lie 
open, read in these by the light of lanterns, 
and from time to time lift up their voices and 
smite their foreheads. 

When observing the rigid orthodoxy of 
these stagnant Israelites, one cannot help re- 
gretting that among the religious observances 
so staunchly adhered to, there are none that 
enforce cleanliness; for the reverse of this 
virtue is so prominent a quality in the Polish 
Jews, as to make them objects of almost un- 
conquerable repugnance, and the filth and 
discomfort in their dwellings is as great. The 
dirt, the misery, the squalor, and the extreme 
poverty of the great majority of the two mil- 

ions and a half of Israelites who inhabit the 
Polish provinces, is the more surprising as 
they are addicted neither to drunkenness, 
gambling, nor idleness ; and it must, there- 

ore, in a great measure, be attributed to their 
extreme ignorance, and to the fanatic zeal 
with which their rabbis and congregational 
superiors have resisted every reform and inno- 
vation proposed by the Government ; for how- 
ever many sins the Poles, as all the Christian 
nations of Europe, may have to answer for as 
regards the Jews, it cannot be denied that 
during the present century at least, a great 
part of the nation has sinterely desired to 
ameliorate their position. Even the Emperor 
Nicholas, at one period, made a pretence of 
‘wishing to enforce enlightenment among them. 
He invited Dr. Lilienthal, a learned German 
Jew, to St. Petersburg, to assist with his ad- 
vice a commission instituted for the purpose 
of devising means for diffusing light among 
‘his Jewish subjects. The advanced minds 
among the Jewish 
ror’s dominions hai 


a Ppoeg in the Empe- 
these preparations as 
the dawn of a new day; but the orthodox 
‘Jews fasted and smote their breasts, and 
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rayed, fearing that a fatal blow would thus 
“ levelled against Judaism. Happily for 
them, according to their own ideas, Nicholas 
seems to share the’ views of the great Catha 
rine, who, writing to the governor of Moscow 
once, on the subject of schools, said: “If I in- 
stitute schools, it is not for us but for Europe, 
where we must maintain the rank we hold in 
public opinion ; but the day that our peasants 
evince a desire to become enlightened, neither 
you nor I will remain in our places.” Dr. Li- 
lienthal sojourned in Russia many years, en- 
joying a high salary, but the schools that he 
was to organize were never established. 

Even when not discriminated by their filth 
and rags, the Jews are distinguished from the 
rest of the population by their. dress, which 
is of a decidedly Oriental character; but 
among themselves the similarity is so great, 
that in travelling through the Polish provinces 
from the Black Sea to the Baltic, one might 
fancy oneself pursued by the same individ- 
uals, the illusion being further encouraged by 
the similarity in the size and figure of the 
men, who are almost invariably tall and thin, 
and distinguished by the pallor of their coun- 
tenances, which seems more a characteristic of 
the race than the result of individual suffer- 
ing. Their complexion is clear and transpa- 
rent, their eyes dark, their features delicate 
and chiselled, and their hair and beards dark, 
curly and glossy, their hands being remarkable 
for great delicacy and elegance of shape. The 
contrast between the beauty and noble ex- 
pression of the countenances of these men, 
and the abjectness of their character and 
meanness of their pursuits is a source of con- 
stant wonder to the stranger. As some one 
has strikingly remarked, it is as if you beheld. 
King David or King Solomon engaged in the 
pursuits of hucksters and peddlers, or the pa- 
triarchs committing petty roguery. If nature 
be not a deceiver, how much nobler destinies 
might not these men have worked out for 
themselves, had not bigotry and persecution 
done their worst against them! In Lithuania, 
in particular, some travellers aver that every 
Jew is a handsome man; and the meekness, 
mildness, and gentle melancholy expressed in 
the countenances of the younger men espe- 
cially, is described as singularly touching. 

As a general rule, the women are less - 
some, and are much inclined toa e of 
embonpoint which oversteps the limits of the 
beautiful; however, their turban-like head- 
dresses, formed of gaudy-colored handker- 
chiefs, give them a certain picturesqueness of 
appearance ; and the rich coronets of pearls 
and precious stones with which the wealthy 
Jewish ladies encircle their brows on festive 
occasions, harmonize well with their dark hair 
and brilliant eyes. Altogether, however, the 
male attire, consisting of a long, dark caftan, 
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fastened round the waist with a broad, silk 
sash, and a high, conical, fur cap, is more 
striking than that of the women. But when, 
in summer, the fur cap is exchanged for a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat, the dignified 
Oriental sinks down into the common-place 
Jew. Says a traveller, who visited the coun- 
try lately :-— 


The hundreds of thousands of the poorest 
Jews in Poland would afford an excellent study 
to any one who should desire to ascertain the 
minimum of nourishment on which the human 
body can be sustained, or to what perfection the 
art of making a whole garment out of innumera- 
ble rags can be carried, or in how far the air inhal- 
ed by human beings may be loaded with pestifer- 
ous smelis without becoming deadly, or how chil- 
dren may be reared without clothes, without wa- 
ter, without soap, without comb, without brush, 
without medicine, without instruction, or without 
care of any kind. . The misery, the want, the 
sickness, the hunger, the suffering of all kinds 
that reigns in the damp, filthy, pestiferous dwell- 
ings of the poor Jews in Warsaw, Cracow, Lem- 
berg, Mittau, Wilna, and Odessa, where half a 
dozen families, all richly blessed with children, 
live in one wretched cellar, amid dirt and rags, 
with little light and: less heat—the squalid fig- 
ures; the many colored tatters, worthy of being 
exhibited in an ethnographical museum, which 
may be seen in the Polish market-places, only 
those can picture to themselves who have 
read descriptions of the Esjuimaux, of the New 
Hollanders, or of the inhabitants of Terra del Fu- 
ego. 


__ This is a distressing picture, and it is not 
viewed with indifference in Poland; but the 
hands of the nation are tied by the tyrannical 
despotism which weighs upon Christian and 
Jew alike. 

Towards the close of the last century, when 
the Polish nobles were in every way exerting 


themselves to retrieve the errors of the past— 
while their weak king, the minion of the worst 
enemy of his country, was unconsciously pre- 
paring its downfall, strenuous efforts were also 
made to ameliorate the condition of the Jews; 
and a “ project of reform” relating to this sub- 
ject was drawn up in a most just and liberal 
spirit, by a member of the Diet, and would no 
doubt have passed into law, had not the parti- 
tion of the country intervened. According to 
- this project of reform, the Jews were once more 
to be admitted to all the rights of citizens, while 
their duties to the country were not made to 
interfere with their liberty of conscience. It 
was enacted that as citizens of the State they 
should learn the language of the country, and 
should send their children to the national 
schools, but at the same time their religious 
rights were secured, and all honorable careers 
were opened to them. But the vultures that 
were to rend Poland asunder, were already 
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hovering over the doomed land, and these 
noble efforts at self-regeneration, which might 
have served as an example to the freest and 
most enlightened nations of the times, only - 
hastened the action of its enemies, lest: the 
nation should tne too strong before the blow 
that was to fell it to the ground was levelled. 


-| The Israelites, fully aware of the sincerity of 


the intentions of the Polish patriots in their 
favor, proved by gratitude in 1794, when the 
ey" flew to arms in despair, by freely ming- 
ing their blood with that of their Christian 
compatriots; and they fought with brave 

for the independence of the country whic 
promised once more to become a true home to 


them. 
Fito among the Polish Israelites who, in 
‘onsequence of the partition, were transferred 
to Prussian rule, were they most fortunate. 
They have obtained many privileges they did 
not before possess; and they have in conse- 
quence abandoned their distinctive garb, and 
have lost many of their distinguishing features. 
Under Austrian rule, the influence of the 
Jesuits, who had contributed so much to their 
sufferings and degradation in Poland, continu- 
ed to be felt; and the Jews of Gallicia still 
maintain all their characteristic features. But 
it was the Israelites transferred to Russian 
dominion that were the most to be pitied. 
They were left entirely at the mercy of the 
caprice of the governors of the provinces, and 
other ignorant, barbarous, and rapacious offi- 
cials, who all hoped to make their fortunes by 
despoiling the Jews, whose riches they con- 
ceived to be boundless. If the victims refused 
to deliver up the gold which in reality they 
did not possess, the tyrants put them to the 
torture to wrest it from them. The underlings 
imitated the example of their superiors; even 
the Russian soldiers—poor miserable slaves, 
ill-treated and trampled upon themselves— 
when they met with a Jew, played the masters 
for a while, and added their share to the 
misery that weighed down this unhappy 
ople. The Government also oppressed them 
in every way, by advancing every pretext to 
squeeze money out of them, by the creation 
ot monopolies, by increased taxation, and b 
illegal persecutions, while at the same time it 
denied them all rights.) They were not al- 
lowed to hold real property, or to frequent 
the schools of the country ; entrance into the 
capital was entirely denied to them, as also the 
right of lenghtened sojourn in any of the 
populous cities. 

n 1807, when the Grand-luchy of Warsaw 
was constituted, equality before the law was 
proclaimed for all citizens, and the Jews amo 
the rest ; but this liberal constitution remain: 
a dead letter under the rule of the House of 
Saxony, and the Jews continued to be burden- 
ed with exceptional taxes, administrative de- 
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erees depriving them of the rights which the 
organic law accorded to them. All attempts 
to transform the Jews into Polish citizens were 
abandoned, and except that the additional 
hardship of performing military service was 
added to their other burdens, they remained 
what they had been for centuries. To relieve 
themselves from this to them most hateful 
service, they offered to pay an annual sum of 
700.000 Polish florins to the Government, and 
under pretext of raising this sum, a tax called 
kosher,* was imposed in 1810 on all meat con- 
sumed by the Jews. This odious and vexa- 
tious tax, which weighs most heavily on the 
poor, is farmed out every year (for the Rus- 
sian government most unjustly continues the 
tax, though the exemption from military ser- 
vice, for which it was a commutation, has been 
withdrawn) to the highest bidder; and it is 
but too often Jewish speculators who come for- 
ward to bid, in the hope of enriching them- 
selves by the oppression of their brethren. 
However, the extraordinary tenacity and per- 
severance of the Hebrew character has fre- 
quently been exhibited in resistance to this 
tax, whole communities having for six months 
together abstained from eating meat, thus re- 
ducing to bankruptcy the heartless farmer of 
the tax. At the same time that this tax was 
imposed, the right of keeping taverns or public- 
houses in the villages, was withdrawn from the 
Jews, and a great number of families thus re- 
duced to a state of perfect destitution. 

The treaty of Vienna brought a new change 
in the state of Poland. Again a charter was 
given ensuring the rights of the citizens, 

ewish as well as others, and again the people 
were delivered over to arbitrary rule, and this 
time to that of a capricious and tyrannical des- 
; for while the pene Alexander at St. 
Betombure — benevolent reforms for 
nd, the Grand-Duke Constantine, nomina- 


ted commander-in-chief in the kingdom, was 


— the people under his heel. The 
urdensome taxes and restrictions weighing on 
the Jews were not relieved, while the prohi- 
bitive commercial system of Russia further in- 
jured them in their trading relations. Some 
sought reliefin smuggling, in spite of the heavy 
penalties attending detection. This led to the 
establishment of a regular system of extortion, 
having for its object to despoil the rich Jews 
for the benefit of their denouncers, who shared 
their gains with General Rozniecki, the Chief 
of the Secret Police. The word of a single 
spy was sufficient to cause the incarceration 
of the most respectable citizen, and whether 
innocent or guilty, there was no escape from 
such captivity except through means of a 
golden key. The poor Jews, against whom no 
political plottings could possibly be invented, 


* The word ‘‘kosher"’ signifies permitted food. 
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were made to follow their Polish fellow- 
citizens to Siberia, under pretext of being 
guilty of smuggling. At this time also (1823) 
the Jews were again forced to separate from 
the other citizens, and to take up their abode 
in distinct quarters of the town ; and, upon the 
whole, their condition became more intolerable 
than ever. 

An incident, closely connected with an 
arbitrary measure, from which the Jews, in 
particular, suffered very severely, will suffice 
to show how constitutional government was 
understood by the Russian masters of Poland. 
Monopoly in the distillation and sale of spirits 
and beer was suddenly introduced by the 
Minister of Finance, Lubecki. The monopoly 
being, however, restricted to the towns, the 
price of the two commodities soon rose enor- 
mously in Warsaw, and other populous cities, 
as compared with the price in the villages; 
and many poor Jews, who had been deprived 
of every honest means of subsistence, were in- 
duced to smuggle spirits into the towns, though 
many lost their lives in conflict with the cus- 
tom-house officers. : 

At length, the citizens of Warsaw findin 
themselves great sufferers by the enhanc 
price of the two necessary articles, drew up 
a petition to the Emperor, couched in the 
most respectful terms, but representing that 
the introduction of this monopoly was a viola- 
tion of the rights guaranteed to the Polish 
people by_the charter. The day after the 
petition had been sent in to the government 
office at Warsaw, the six respectable citizens, 
whose names stood first among the signatures, 
were dragged from their homes, conducted to 
an open square in the city, and there made to 
cart earth in wheelbarrows, like common male- 
factors, in the presence of an immense con 
course of people, who looked on in profound 
and melancholy silence. One of the sufferers 
on this occasion, a venerable old man with sil- 
ver hair, was Mr. Czynski, who had served as 
Captain under Kosciuszko, and whose son has 
distinguished himself among the Polish emi- 
grants, in Paris, by his generous efforts in be- 
half of the Polish Jews. Among the means 
resorted to, at this period, for extorting money 
from the Jews, were also threats of displacing 
their cemeteries, and of pulling down their 
synagogues ; and the unhappy people, already 
reduced to great privations, imposed long and 
severe fasts upon themselves in order to raise 
the sums required to bribe the authorities to 
desist from these plans. So at was the 
terror inspired by the Grand-Duke Constan- 
tine, that, it has been observed that not a 
single Israelite at that time ventured to inform 
his co-religionists abroad of the dreadful op- 
pression they were subjected to in Poland. 

One only of Alexander’s benevolent and 
wise measures in favor of Jewish reform was 
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carried out, at least partially. A commission 
was instituted at Warsaw to inquire into the 
condition of the Jews and to propose ameliora- 
tions; but the only permanent fruits of its 
labors, was the establishment of a school in 
Warsaw for Jewish rabbis, with a view to 
forming tolerant and enlightened teachers, ca- 
pable of exercising a salutary influence on 
their co-religionists ; and the pers of the 
Jewish authoritative bodies called cahal, who 
exercised a most despotic and tyrannical rule 
over their fellows by means of the anathema 
which they had the power of pronouncing. 
These two measures have at least emancipated 
a great number of the younger generation of 
Polish Jews from the thraldom of ignorant 
orthodoxy in which the rigorous Talmudists 
endeavor to keep their people. 

For the Emperor Nicholas was reserved the 
distinction of levelling against his Jewish sub- 
jects the most cruel blow which has ever yet 
fallen upon this much-oppressed people.— 
Shortly after his accession, being desirous of 
creating a powerful navy, and being advised 
that the Jews, hitherto exempt from military 
service, possessed peculiar aptitude for naval 
service—by the stroke of a pen he caused 
80,000 children to be torn from the arms of 
their parents and transported to the coasts of 
the Black Sea during a most rigorous season. 
Many perished on the road, others succumbed 
to the cruel discipline of the Russian navy ; 
and, if we are to believe the Jewish archives, 
a few years afterwards there remained only 
10,000 young men alive of this first levy of 
Israelites. From one point of view the mili- 
tary service imposed upon his Jewish subjects 
by the Emperor Nicholas may be considered 
a step in advance, as it places them on an 
equal footing with the Christians, and as such 
it is indeed represented ; but we must not for- 
get that this equalization as to burdens has 
not been accompanied by any equalization as 
to rights, and that the Jews continue to be ex- 
¢luded from serving the country in any other 
capacity, and to be burdened with many ex- 
ceptional imposts. But should the Tzar ever 
sincerely desire to place the Jews on a level 
with his Christian subjects of the same rank, 
he would only be making them the equals of 
serfs and slaves. However, the sufferings the 
Jews are exposed to by being subject to mili- 
tary conscription are also of an exceptional 
character. 

By far the greater number of the Jews born 
in the Polish provinces do not understand 
the Polish language, and much less the Rus- 
sian ; the position of the Russian soldier, as is 
now well known, is one of indescribable hard- 
ship and privation. He is badly fed, badly 
paid, badly housed, and ill-treated by his su- 
periors from the sergeant to the commander- 
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in-chief; but added to this the Jewish soldier 
has to bear the hatred and contempt of 
his comrades in arms, who look upon him with 
abhorrence as belonging to the race who cru- 
cified their God; and such being the case, it 
is no wonder that these unhappy creatures re- 
sort to the most desperate expedients to evade 
a service which is ie most repugnant to their 
unwarlike tastes and habits. R few years ago, 
a sledge with ten corpses was brought into 
Wilna one morning: they were the bodies of, 
ten young Jews, who had preferred death 
from cold and hunger in the forest, to life 
among the barbarous Russian soldiers and of- 
ficers. Such tragedies are of daily occurrencg 
in Russia; but in 1843, a tragedy of a ne 
character, and on a grander scale than ha 
ever before been witnessed, was got up by 
order of the Emperor. In that year an ukase 
was published ordering all the Jews dwelling 
on the frontiers of Prussia and Austria to re; 
move fifty wersts further into the interior; 
and thus a population of no less than 200,000 
souls were far Tere uprooted from the soil on 
which their fathers had been established for 
many centuries, and cut off from their accus- 
tomed sources of livelihood. . 
The Jews exerted themselves to the utmost 
to avert this dreadful calamity. They sent 
deputations to St. Petersburg to prov to the 
Government that not one ina thousand of 
them had been guilty of the smuggling which 
served as a pretext of this tyrannical measure ; 
they offered to renounce entirely all participa- 
tion in the frontier trade, or, if any of their 
members took part in it, to make all respon- 
sible for each ; but the Emperor, who no doubt 
had ulterior objects in view, remained inflex- 
ible. Animated by the reforming spirit of his 
great ancestor, Nicholas, has also declared war 
against the beards and caftans of the Jews, ag 
Peter did against those of his Boyars. It is 
not, however, European civilization which 
Nicholas wishes to introduce, but that perfect 
uniformity which would render the power of 
his colossal empire more easy to wield, The 
idea of a wholesale conversion of the Jews ig 
not either foreign to Nicholas, for he cannot 
renounce the hope of embracing these two 
and a-half millions of his subjects also within 
the arms of the orthodox Russo-Greek Church, 
which are eventually, according to his plan, to 
encircle all the nations that dwell within the 
shadow of the Muscovite sceptre. That the 
Russians are fully aware that hitherto persecu- 
tion and oppression have only strengthened 
the faith of the Jews, is proved by the oath 


that is administered to them on entering the 


army or the of they are made to swear 
not to abandon the Emperor’s banners even 
when the Messiah appears. 
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From Tait’s Magazine. 
Israel in the World ; or, the Mission. of the 
Hebrews to the Great Military Monarchies. 
By W. H. Jounstone, M. A. London: 
J. F. Shaw, 1854. 


Tuts work of the Rev. W. H. Johnstone is but 
a comparatively small volume of some two 
hundred pages, and within this narrow compass 
it — a comprehensive although neces- 
sarily brief history of the Jewish people, con- 
templated from that peculiar point of view 
which alone enables the writer to establish the 
novel and striking propositions which he brings 
forward. Starting with the Scriptural fact, 
that the human race has received a Divine com- 
mand to go forth and subdue the earth, he 
asserts that the attempts to prevent this mission 
by the establishment of great military mo- 
narchies, whose tendency is to compact society 
into one uniform though mutilated mould—of 
forcibly preventing the dispersion of separate, 
though friendly communities—is a direct and 
flagrant effort to defeat the ends of Providence. 
oo all such attempts the Ruler of the 
orld has epgened remedial agencies, amongst 
which the Hebrew tiation has been the most 
remarkable instrument. Here, according to Mr. 
Johnstone, is the mission of the Jews amon 
the nations of the earth—and the object of 
his book is to trace the course of their agency, 
in the performance of their special work from 
the earliest period down to the present day. 
We must refer the reader to the work itself 
for a succinct and masterly review of the his- 
tory of the Israelitish nation in regard to its 
effect upon surrounding peoples up to the 
time of the final dispersion at the fall of Je- 
rusalem—and we can promise those who will 
be at the pains of carefully perusing this small 
volume, that. their time will. be exceedingly 
well bestowed, inasmuch as it may chance to 
lead them to a new field of speculation—fur- 
nishing, as it does, arguments not easily con- 
troverted for the truth of the writer’s theory, 
which is beyond all question the most impor- 
tant and suggestive, as we are inclined to 
think it is the most religiously philosophical 
that has ever been broached on the subject. 
From the contemplation of the facts both of 
secular and sacred history, the author comes 
to certain conclusions, which, being established 
upon an irrefragable basis, he rightly regards 
as settled principles, and, arguing from them, 
arrives at the true policy and duty of modern 
nations in respect to the community of Israel, 
and of the Jews themselves, in the exercise of 
that influence which in the present day they 
are in a position to exert over the military mo- 
narchies of the world. These principles may 
be briefly stated as—1. The elevation of 
Christianity into a dominant theocracy, while 
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it was a calamity for the human race, was an 
affliction for the Jewish people; and just as 
the theocratic constitution of the Christian 
Church extends, so must the prosperity of the 
Jews decline. 2. Wherever and whenever 
the Gentile persecutes the Jew, he entails suf- 
fering upon himself and his descendants. in 
exact proportion to his crime. 

The mass of evidence adduced in support of 
these two propositions is singularly abundant 
and striking. In proof of the first, reference 
is made to the condition of the Jews under 
Constantine, and later, under Hildebrand, 
when they were pillaged and massacred by a 
furious rabble hounded on by Christian zealots; 
and, on the other hand, tothe peace and prospe- 
rity they enjoyed during the first hundred years 
of the rule of the Abbassides, in Asia, among 
whom they were a favored people. These 
examples are corroborated by the history of 
events, reaching to the time of the Refor- 
mation, illustrative of the truth of the same 
principle. In proof of the second proposition, 
the evidence which the writer adduces is so vo- 
luminous, that we can but glance ata few of the 
items. The Roman emperors persecuted the 
Jews from A. D. 50 to 150, and during the next 
150 years the empire was a prey to anarchy 
within and assaults from Goth and Persian with- 
out. Constantine let loose the Hierarchy against 
the Jews. His empire lasted but a few years, 
and fell to pieces of itself. ‘Towards the close 
of the sixth century the Persian kings op- 
pressed the Hebrews; they lost almost imme- 
diately their fortune and glory, and in 641 
the Moslems utterly destroyed their kingdom. 
Dagobert, of France, in the beginning of the 
seventh century, persecuted the Jews: in a 
few years the monarchs of France were the 
rois faineants, governed by the mayors of the 

lace. The pe were expelled from Eng- 

nd in 1290 by Edward I.; and the land was 
harassed by the wars of the Roses, and had 
to submit to the tyranny of the Tudors. Fer- 
dinand and Isabella of Spain were guilty of 
the worst atrocities against the Jews, by aid 
of the Catholic Church; that Church before 
long was despoiled of its fairest provinces, and 
Spain reduced to what it is now. These 
examples may suffice. They are instances of 
a Nemesis in no way miraculous or even 
marvellous. Modern civilization cannot exist 
without a proper diffusion of capital, which is 
its life-blood. Only the Jews understood the 
power of capital, and they almost alone em- 
ployed it. vereigns who encouraged the 
commercial prosperity of the Jews secured 
their own ; while those who oppxessed. and 
pillaged them, not only sapped the public 
credit, but brought in a state of lawless. bru- 

fraught with certain ruin. 


talit . 
We must refer, briefly, to the author’s senti- 
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ments as to the mission of the Jews at the 

resent crisis. Looking to the ambition of the 
Seen sovereigns during so many generations, 
he attributes to the Czar the intention of re- 
newing the fourth monarchy, and of startling 
:the world by the re-appearance of the Roman 
Empire. The partition of Poland, in 1795, he 
considers the first step towards the ancient seat 
of empire at Constantinople. He remarks :— 


If the history of the Hebrew nation has been 
read aright, and correctly compared with the 
progress of the profane monarchies, one of two 
alternatives will be offered for the acceptance of 
mankind : — Either the Czar will gain the place 
and the authority of chief of the fourth monarchy ; 
and will declare his opposition to the real liber- 
ties of the haman race, by doing as Sennacherib, 
and Nebuchadnezzar, and the Roman Emperors 
did — he will afflict Israel; or, the Hebrew na- 
tion, recognizing their mission and vocation, and 
in imitation of their great ancestor Abraham, 
shall resist and check this military monarchy, and 
shall thus advance the completion of their own 
destiny. 

But have the Jews the means of doing what 
the courage and science of England and France 
are unable to perform ? - . The armies 
of the Czar beaten; his ships and his arsenals 
taken and destroyed - he may retreat 
into his original fastnesses. ut 


when this shall have been accomplished, what 
next? Is not the reluctance of the English Gov- 


ernment to eng: in this war due to their fears 
that, Russia being humbled, anarchy and revolu- 
tion may start up over Europe, which the name 
of the Czar has hitherto held in check? Will 
Italy, Hungary, and Poland submit to their 
present denationalization, when their most po- 
tent oppressor has been withdrawn? Will Eng- 
land continue to connive at that most unright- 
eous removal of the “ bounds of the people?” 
Will the power now in alliance with us take the 
same views of these questions as we do? Shall 
we have a repetition of the history of the Greek 
States and the Persian Monarchy ¢?— freedom 
overcoming the overbearing despot ; to be suc- 
ceeded by weakness and disorder; and to be 
crushed by a new tyrant. We have arrived at the 
Marathon and Thermopyle of modern history : 
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we may soon have the Macedonian Philip, or even 
Alexander again. 


With these dangers, or worse ones, loomin 
in the future, the writer, in the absence of hig: 
principle in society, appeals to the real power 
that moves it—which is Money. The possessors 
of capital can govern the world, if they will 
unite to do it. The sinews of war are in the 
hands of the Hebrew race, and it is to them 
that the destinies of society are committed : — 


The direction of capital is in their hands ; and 
if the princely Jewish money-lenders were to agree 
that any potentate should have no money, they 
could have their own way. Despotism can never 
now hold up its head, if the Hebrew people, mind- 
ful of their own mission, use this mighty influence 
for good. And if Gentile nations were to recog- 
nize in the Jews some higher purpose than the 
mere accumulation of wealth, they would be far 
more ready than at present to sympathize with 
the hope of Israel; and to look to Israel as the 
only source whence the true arbitrator and judge 


lof human destinies can come. 


In conclusion, the author reverts to the pro- 
bable repossession of Palestine by the Hebrew 
‘race, which would be fraught with the greatest 
| blessings to mankind. Though scattered over 
, the whole habitable globe, the Jews are united 
by every natural tie, and their numbers are 
| scarcely larger than those who originally took 
| possession of the country. They have con- 
nections with all the centres of commerce 
throughout the world ; and having all lan- 
guages. spoken amongst them, can converse 
with every people in their own tongue. They 
may, therefore, not only undo the work of 
Babel, but may carry on the work of the 
Apostles. 

Appended to this volume is a tabular view 
of the effect produced by the Hebrews on the 
Military Monarchies. It is well worthy of an 
hour or two’s quiet study : its correctness can 
be easily tested by a reader moderately versed 
in history ; and we are bound to observe that 
it corroborates, in a striking manner, the trath 
of the principles which form the data of the 








original doctrines contained in this book. 





A MOTHER’S EYES. 


A mother’s eyes are magnets of the child. 

To draw him up to boyhood ; then, like stars, 
They are put out by meteoric youth 

Dimming the pare calm of their holy ray. 

A mother’s eyes the grown-up man forgets, 

As they had never been: with knitted brow, 
The goddess pilot of Ambition’s sea, 

Steering his bark to islands all unknown 

He uever reaches. Lo! in dismal wreck 

Those isles are covered with the ghosts of ships, 


That only drift there through Oblivion’s night, 
Touching the shore in silence. 
In old age, 

Remembrance from her portrait lifts the veil, 
And then a mother’s eyes look forth again, 
And through the soul’s dark windows gaze, like 

doves 
New lighted from the sky,-and fill it thus 
With thoughts of innocence and dreams of love, 
Until our coffin like our cradle grows— 
Then sleep we childlike, hus in sweet re 





‘Alfred B. Richards's Minstrelsy of War. 
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ANNE OF 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 


ANNE OF AUSTRIA, QUEEN OF 
LOUIS XIII. 


Anvye or Austria, eldest daughter of Philip 
Ill. of Spain, and Queen of Louis XIII. of 
France, appears to have been a very ambiguous 
character. Some historians contend for her im- 
maculate virtue, while others — freely of her 
to an opposite extreme. Perhaps, as in many 
other cases, the truth lies in a medium. Born in 
1601, she was married at fifteen to a spouse five 
days younger than herself—a precocious union, 
in which all thought of mutual liking was more 
completely set aside than is usual even in royal 
alliances. The natural consequence was, that 
they led an unhappy. life, and in a short time sel- 
dom met except upon public occasions. When, 
after a nominal union of twenty-three years, 
Louis XIV. was born, the event was so extraor- 
dinary and unlooked for, that the ready tongue 
of scandal whispered more than doubts of the 
royal infant's legitimacy. The Queen was sus- 

ected of an undue partiality for Gaston of Or- 
eans, her husband's brother; but no evidence 
was ever prodaced beyond her affable demeanor. 
This, of itself was sufticient to rouse the King’s 
jealousy, which he thought became his dignity, 
although his heart had no interest in the matter. 
There was reasonable color for the suspicion, 
notwithstanding, for when the King fell danger- 
ously ill in 1630, and his life was despaired of, 
a marriage by mutual consent was talked of be- 
tween the widow expectant and the heir pre- 
sumptive. The Cardinal Richelieu hated the 
Queen, did all in*his power to ruin her, and for 
a series of years subjected her to a harassing 
and unmanly persecution. If we could believe 
secret anecdoies, and the court gossip of the day, 
he had been treated with contempt, and exposed 
to ridicule in a manner which a haughty and 
vindictive spirit, such as he possessed, was not 
likely to forgive. 

Whatever might be her imperfections or weak- 
nesses, the Queen was endowed with beauty, grace, 
gentleness of manner, a sweet temper, and an 
amiable disposition. The king-minister—who, as 
he said himself, covered all scruples of con- 
science with his cardinal’s robe—fell in love with 
the Queen, and committed himself so far as un- 
equivocally to declare his passion. Anne ap- 

ared to encourage his hopes, merely to turn 
im into ridicule. Such was her ascendency 
over that strong mind, and the influence of the 
passion which he suffered to obscure his reason, 
that he was persuaded to appear in the presence 
of her Majesty, and dance a saraband in the cos- 
tume of Scaramouch. At the appointed time, he 
caused himself to be conveyed secretly to the 
palace in a sedan-chair,* masked, and envelop- 


* So called from Sedan on the Meuse, in France, 
where they were originally fabricated. The Duke 
of Buckingham imported the first to England in 
the reign of James 1. His appearance in it created 
great indignation amongst the lower orders, who 
exclaimed that he was employing his fellow-crea- 
tures to do the service of beasts. 
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ed in a large cloak. The exhibition was to be 

perfectly private, and the Queen the only spec. * 
tator; but when the infatuated politician was ex- : 
ecuting one of his happiest pirouettes, and the 

Queen imperfectly endeavored to suppress her- 
laughter, his quick ears caught an accompany- 

ing titter, which proceeded from the ladies in 

waiting and maids of honor, concealed purpose-. 
ly behind the arras. He saw at once that he 

had been made a dupe and a victim. With un- 
utterable vexation at his heart, and a deep scowl 

of malignity on his countenance, he rushed from 

the apartment to concoct plans of vengeance, 

from which he never afterwards relented for a 
moment. ‘Thenceforward the unhappy Queen: 
was constantly exposed to visits of scrutiny from- 
the chancellor, and examinations before the pre- 

sidents of the Parliament, on the pretence of be- 
ing concerned in Spanish plots against the ex- 
isting administration. These inflictions were 
enforced with personal rudeness, under the alleged: 
sanction of the King’s authority. Her strong- 

box was broken open; her presses forced and 
searched ; the daring insolence was even carried 
so far as to ransack her pockets, and to look un- 
der her neck-handkerchief. The most faithful do- 
mestics were torn away from her, some immured 
in dungeons, and others treated with savage bar- 

barity. On one of these trying occasions, wher 
Richelieu himself superintended the proceedings; 
she lost her habitual self-command, and bursting 
into an ecstasy of tears, exclaimed, “ Mon- 

seigneur le Cardinal, Dieu ne paye pas toutes 

les semaines, mais enfin il paye.”—‘ Mv Lord 

Cardinal, God does not settle his accounts with 

mankind every week, but at last he winds them 

up effectually.” Yet this princess, in spite of the 

cruel treatment she received from Richelieu, was 

still so conscious of his great talents for legisla’ 
tion, that on seeing a picture of him soon after 

she became regent of France, she remarked, “ If: 

Richelieu had lived till this time, he would have 

been more powerful than ever.” 

Nothing is more certain than that Anne of 
Austria treated the overtures of Richelieu with 
contempt and derision. Itis not so clear that 
she was equally deaf to George Villiers, the first 
Duke of Buckingham, who by his influence with 
two successive monarchs—James and Charles— 
ruled over Great Britain as despotically as the 
Cardinal governed France. We are so accus+ 
tomed to associate with this celebrated favorite 
the idea of a worthless court minion, swayed by 
caprice and evil passions, caring for nothing but 
his own selfish pleasures, and regardless of the 
public interest, that we are scarcely prepared for 
the eulogium pronounced on his character by a 
grave and conscientious historian, Lord Claren- 
don, who, in a comparison between this noble 
man and the Earl of Essex, observes, after prais- 
ing the Duke’s extreme affability and gentleness 
to all men—*“ He had, besides, such a tenderness 
and compassion in his nature, that such as think 
the laws dead if they are not severely executed, 
censured him for being to merciful ; but his char- 
ity was grounded upon a wiser maxim of state: 
Non minus turpé principi multa spplicia, quam me- 
dicio multa funera. He believed, doubtless, that 
hanging was the worst use man could be put 
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to.”* Buckingham, on his last fatal journey to 
Portsmouth, was intercepted on the road by an 
old woman, who told him she had heard some 
desperate persons vow to kill him. He laughed, 
and disregarded the intelligence, as Cesar neg- 
lected the augury respecting the ides of March. 
His nephew, Lord Fielding, riding in company 
with him, desired him to exchange doublets, and 
to let him have his blue riband; and undertook 
to muffle himself up in such a mariner that he 
should be mistaken for the Duke. The Duke 
immediately caught him in his arms, saying that 
he could not accept of such an offer from a 
nephew whose life he valued as highly as his 
own. 

Yet the unbridled passions of Buckingham 
involved two great nations in war, and occasion- 
ed the loss of many thousand lives. Being sent 
to Paris with a complimentary embassy on the 
occasion of his master’s marriage with Henrietta 
Maria, and to conduct the bride elect to England, 
he was bold enough to fall in love with the Queen 
of Louis XIII.. and had the hardihood to declare 
himself plainly in an interview which he obtain- 
ed by artifice. The Marchioness de Senecy, lady 
of honor, who was present, thinking the conversa- 
tion too long, placed herself in the Queen’s 
arm chair, who that day was in bed, only with a 
view of preventing the Duke from approaching 
too closely ; and when she saw that he had en- 
tirely lost all self command, and burst forth into 
the rhapsodies of a passionate lover, she inter- 
rupted him with a severe look, saying, “ Hold 

our tongue, sir, and remember that a Queen of 
nce is not to be spoken to in that strain.”— 
This fact, which seems somewhat romantic, is 
attested by Giovanni Battista Nani, an Italian 
historian of good repute, who distinguished him- 
self in an important mission from the Republic of 
Venice to the French Court. Madame de Motte- 
ville seems to confirm it in her memoirs, for she 
says, that when the court went as far as Amiens 
to accompany Madame Henrietta Maria, who was 
‘oing to marry the king of England, the Duke of 
uckingham found opportunity to obtain a mo- 
ment’s private conversation with the Queen, dur- 
ing which that princess was obliged to exclaim 
and call for her equerry. She adds also, that when 
the audacious envoy took leave of the Queen, he 
kissed her gown, and let fall some tears. Accord- 
ing to this retailer of court gossip, it was Ma- 
dame de Launay, and not the Marchioness de 
Senecy, who was seated near the Queen’s bed, 
when the Duke, transported beyond reason with 
his passion, having left Henrietta Maria at Bou- 
logne, came back under pretence of some forgot- 
ten affairs, but in reality to see Her Majesty — 
Other authorities say that the King, who, wher 
the royal cortege returned from the journey, was 
informed of every minute transaction that had 
taken place, and a great deal more which never 
occurred, discharged several of the Queen’s ser- 
vants, including her equerry, physician, and se- 
eretary, Laporte, who has also contributed some 
curious memoirs. 


* This saying has been borrowed from Clarendon 
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Richelieu, who received intelligence of all that 
had happened within the court circle sooner than 
the King himself, conceived an inordinate jeal- 
ousy of the pretensions of Buckingham, and 
before long made his rival feel the weight of his 
power. The Duke having shortly after got him- 
self named to a second embassy for France, 
merely to have an opportunity of again pressing 
his suit to the Queen, he was peremptorily for- 
bidden to set his foot within the kingdom. Hence 
the succors granted by the English to the Hu- 
guenots of Rochelle. Nani, mentioned above, 
says of this fact: “ Richelieu and Buckingham 
were appointed one against-the other, barefaced- 
ly, for reasons kept so much more under secret 
as they were rash in themselves ; and afterwards 
the people had to pay out of their pockets for 
the follies and quarrels of these two rivals.”— 
Hume, without hesitation, ascribes the rupture 
between England and France to the personal 
rivalship of the two ministers. The jealousy ot 
the Cardinal became the more inflamed as he 
knew the Duke had been seen and received 
with favorable eyes. Our English historian 
maintains that the apparent merit of Bucking- 
ham made some impression on the Queen, and 
created “that attachment of the soul which con- 
ceals so many dangers under a delicious surface.” 
The list is almost endless of public calamities 
emanating from private jealousy where women 
are concerned, and passion is seconded by power. 
The next compiler should remember to include 
this memorable instance in the amended cata- 
logue. 

Buckingham “swore a great oath” that he 
would see the Queen, in spite of all the power 
of France. Accordingly he excited a war, very 
much against the wishes of the nation, the con- 
sequences of which neither enabled him to fulfil 
his vow, nor add anything to his honor. Beaten 
inan attempt to take the Isle of Rhé, and losing 
many of his troops, he was compelled to return 
to England, a baffled commander, and found 
himself in eonsequence, a little more hated than 
he was before. The Parliament, already at va- 
riance with the King, spoke out plainly, and ex- 
pressed the most unqualified indignation at see- 
ing the people made “ the victims of the frivolous 
gallantrics of a favorite, and of his childish ca- 
prices.” 

Soon after this, Richelieu laid siege to Ro- 
chelle. The beleaguered Huguenots sent to Eng- 
land, imploring fresh assistance. Buckingham, 
animated by the keenest stimulants, love and 
jealously, and even more, by the ambition of re- 
pairing his recent defeat, prepared quickly a con- 
siderable fleet, which, had it been despatched at 
once, might have destroyed the Cardinal's 
schemes, overthrown his great enterprise, and 
ruined his fortune. In this crisis the ‘Gaen was 
compelled to use her individual influence, and to 
write to the Duke, begging of him to suspend 
his armament. He received the missive with 
the obedience of a lover, countermanded the sail- 
ing of the ships, and suffered the glory of his an- 
tagonist to be consummated by the conquest of 
Rochelle. Anne of Austria must have given 
some tokens that the gallantry.of Buckingham: 
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was not offensive to her, or Voiture * would 
hardly have dared to allude to the subject in an 
impromptu, which he addressed to her, when one 
day seeing him walking alone in a gallery of the 
Fs ce, she asked him of what he was thinking. 

he rhyming wit answered, without hesitation : 


“ Je pensois (car nous autres poetes 
Nous pensons extravagamment), 
Ce que, dans l’humeur ou vous etes, 
Vous fieriez, si dans ce moment 
Vous avisiez en cette place 

Venir le Duc de Buckingham; 
Et lequel seroit en disgrace, 

De lui, ou du Pere Vincent.” t¢ 


[I was thinking (for poets think extravagantly) 
—what, in the mood you are now in, you would 
do, if at this moment the Duke of Buckingham 
should come here :—and which would be in dis- 
grace, the Duke or your Confessor.| 

Wherever Anne of Austria inspired love, she 
was so unfortunate as to pring disaster also, as in 
the earlier case of Mary of Scotland. The Mar- 
quis de Jarsay, who united with his personal 
graces all the talents and ornaments of the most 
accomplished mind, and was, besides, a favorite 
of the great Condé, was imprudent enough to 
suffer himself to be seized with a foolish penchant 
for the Queen, and had the additional fatuity to 
persuade himself that she looked upon him with 
a partial eye. He was bold enough to speak, 
even to write, and, in short, in a fit of his frenetic 
mee carried things so far as to hide himself 

hind the curtains of her Majesty’s bed. Full 
of indignation, she forbade him ever again to 
appear before her—a punishment singularly mild 
when compared to the audacity of the offence. 
Nevertheless, the Prince de Condé proud, abso- 
lute, and who paid respect to nothing but his 
own will, took openly the part of his favorite. 
It is said that he insisted, in the most imperative 
manner, that the Queen should admit De Jarsa 
to her presence. But even Condé here exceeded 
the verge of his influence. The Queen resisted, 
and the Prince was imprisoned, as a consequence 
of persevering in his disloyal interference. 

According to the conflicting anecdotes of the 
day, which are to be ferreted out by those patient 
investigators who have time, leisure, and taste 
for the examination of family history, Anne of 
Austria was not always so severe as she is here 
represented. The libellous pamphlets which 
were published at the time of the Fronde, accuse 
her of having exceeded ordinary good-nature and 
friendship in her intercourse with Cardinal 
Mazarin. But it would be cruel injustice to 
give implicit credit to hired partisans, who, from 
aes animosity, crusade against everything 

ut their own avowed principles and objects, and 
are ever ready to change white into black, or to 
displace truth for falsehood, to serve a political 
purpose. That the attachment of the Queen for 


* A celebrated poet and litterateur of his day, as 
well as an accomplished courtier. He became mas- 
ter of the ceremonies to Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
the King’s brother. 


t The Queen’s confessor. 
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this cardinal, successor to Richelieu (who pos- 
sessed all the cunning and finesse of his predeces- 
sor, with much of his ability, and very little of his 
boldness), was carried to a great extreme, is 
certain ; but the quality of the liaison is not so 
easily determined—it might be platonic, criminal 
ormatrimonial. The weight of evidence inclines 
to the latter solution ; but in either case, the at- 
tachment was absolute and enduring, and led to 
all the misfortunes which beset France during 
the minority of Louis XIV., and especially to the 
civil wars of the Fronde. Madame the Duchess 
de Baviere says in her letters—* The Abbé—— 
was detected in an intrigue. Anne of Austria, 
however, did much worse—she was not content: 
ed with intriguing with Cardinal Mazarin, she 
married him.” This she could do if she pleased 
without infringing the ordinances of the Church, 
for Mazarin was only a secular cardinal, and had 
never taken priest’s orders. Whatever might be 
their relative position, he soon quarrelled with 
the Queen, and used her as ill as if they had been 
actually married, and he was tired of her. Yet, 
in opposition to this deduction, when Mazarin 
sounded her respecting the marriage of Louis 
XIV. with one of his nieces, she rejected the idea 
with becoming indignation. “I am afraid,” says 
the Cardinal, fencing, as he approached the su 

ject, “ that the King’s passion will hurry him on 
to marry my niece.” The Queen, who knew 
every movement of the minister’s mind, was: not 
cajoled by this affectation, but saw at once that 
in his heart he wished what he pretended to fear. 
The wily Italian had already married another 
niece to the Prince de Conti (brother of Condé, 
but far from being of the same reputation); a 
second to the Duc de Mercceur; and this, the 
third, of whom Louis XIV. was enamored, had 
been refused to Charles II., when in exile, and 
half proposed to Richard Cromwell, during the 
protectorate of his father. Voltaire plainly calls 
all these young ladies the daughters of the Car- 


Y|dinal; and although his general veracity as an 


historian is of the lowest order, the chances are, 
that in this particular instance he speaks the 
truth. The Queen replied to the suggestion of 
Mazarin with the dignity of a princess of the 
Austrian blood, who was the daughter, wife, and 
mother of a sovereign; and with the contempt 
she had now conceived for the man and the min- 
ister, who had forgotten his obligations, and af- 
fected no longer to depend on her. “If the 
King,” said she, “ should show himself capable 
of committing such a dishonorable and degrad- 
ing action, I would put myself and my second 
son at the head of the whole French nation 
against him and you!” Mazarin never pardon- 
ed her; but he was too prudent not to conform 
to her sentiments, so powerfully expressed. He 
made a merit of necessity, and assumed credit 
for opposing from that time forward.the King’s 
passion. In fact, he feared the haughty charac- 
terof his niece, who was very capable, when 
raised to the summit of power, of forgetting the 
ladder by which she had ascended. Mazarin was 
never honest ; his life was a tissue of falsehood, 
and his last act of giving his accumulated wealth 
to the King, was done under the impression that 
his Majesty would restore the gift, which he did, 
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after three days’ deliberation.** To be invaria- 
bly deceitful, is as 


an error in politics as to 
be systematically straight-forward. So says 
Machiavelli, & great master in the complicated 
science. Mazarin bequeathed to Louis a better 
legacy than money—namely, his dying advice, 
never again to have a prime minister to rule 
over him. 

Richelieu, the bitter and persevering enemy 
of Anne of Austria, died in December, 1642. 
The King, Louis XI{I., who was attacked by a 
mortal disease nearly at the same time, followed 
him to the grave in May, 1643. When on his 
deathbed, not having summoned the Quecn to a 
parting adieu, she despatched Monsieur de 
Chavigny to demand pardon for all that had ever 
offended him in her conduct, and to implore him 
to believe that she had no participation in the 
conspiracy of Chalais against his: life, and that 
she never contemplated a marriage with his 
brother. Louis received her ambassador with 
coldness. “In the state to which I am reduced,” 
said jc, “it is my duty to pardon, but I cannot 
believe her.” The Cardinal. though hated and 
feared, was admired in life, and remembered long 
after his death. The King, whom he had re- 
duced to a nonentity, was forgotten almost: be- 
fore he was buried. As he disliked and despised 
his wife, he was determined, if possible, to leave 
her no power over his infant heir, and by his last 
will appointed a Regency, in which (although she 
was not totally excluded} , her power was so lim- 
ited as to be little better than nominal. But the 
monarch, who was ill-obeyed when living, was 
not likely to be treated with much respect when 
numbered with the things which had been. His 
widow had interest enough to cause the will of 
her deceased husband to be annulled, within four- 
and-twenty hours after his death, by a decree of 
the parliament of Paris. She had the precedent 
of Marv de Medicis, who after the death of Henry 
IV. had been declared unlimited regent during 
the minority of her son. The precedent was ad- 
mitted, and custom, by which the Regency was 
bestowed on the King’s mother, passed into a law 
almost as fundamental as the Salic ordinance by 
which worhen were excluded entirely from the 
succession. Riencourt, in his “ History of Louis 
XIV.” says the will of Louis XIIL. was confirm- 
ed in parliament for so much of it as related to 
the Queen being named in the Regency, but that 
portion was entirely abrogated which limited her 
authority, or encumbered her with a council. 
Thus the only act of justice which this unamiable 
Monarch, miscalled by a strange perversion, 
Louis the just, had ever executed, was set aside, 
while the evils he had done the state remained 
in full activity, and prepared the way for heavier 
calamities, under which the nation was doomed 
to suffer for the next century and a-half. 

The infant king was only four years and a 
half old when his mother commenced her Regen- 


* Mazarin had contrived to amass above 200,- 
000,000 of livres, nearly eight millions and a-half 
sterling (£8.500,000.) is enormous sum was 
supposed to be acquired by indirect means. In his 
avarice he was the opposite of Richelieu, who was 

rodigal of money, and only valued it as a means 
which to accomplish his ends. 
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cy. The ceremony of her installation, according 
to the then existing forms, carried with it an air 
of inexpressible absurdity. A solemn bed o 
justice (the highest court held under the 

mch monarchy) was convened; the royal 
child was placed on an elevated throne, surround- 
ed by all the magnates of the land ; he was made 
to say, that he accorded the regency to his 
mother, aud to go through a form of signing his 
name to.a document. chancellor on his knees 
received the sovereign’s ordinance, and repeated 
aloud the express command of the king. Then 
all bent their heads and knees in token of obedi- 
ence, the little puppet was carried away to the 
nursery, and the Queen assumed her seat. The 
farce seemed almost as preposterous as the eleva- 
tion of Caligula’s charger to the senate and con- 
sulship. 

According to Voltaire, Anne at the same tims 
made Mazarin master of France and of herself. 
He had previously obtained that power over her 
which an artful man will readily acquire over a 
woman, born without strength sufficient to gov- 
ern, yet with constancy enough to make a choice 
and persist in it. Other memoirs state that Maz- 
arin owed his elevation to the failure of Potier, 
Bishop of Beauvais, whom she had at first choe 
sen for minister, but who broke down under the 
arduous office for want of capacity. He retained 
the name of minister for some time, that the na- 
tion might not be shocked too suddenly by an 
immediate choice of a duplicate cardinal, who 
was also a foreigner. But whatever might be 
the deficiences of Potier, he could scarcely have 
been such a fool as to commence his short min- 
istry by declaring to the Hollanders, that the 
only terms on which they could hope to continue 
in alliance with France would be by the entire 
nation becoming Roman Catholics. To have 
been consistent, he must have announced the 
same ultimatum to the Swedes. Yet grave his- 
torians have repeated this absurdity, and adopt- 
ed it asa fact. So much for trusting popular 
reports, which are either invented altogether, or 
purposely aggravated. 

It is too difficult for decision to state what 
Mazarin was—all that posterity can be sure of is, 
what he did. At first, he affected moderation, 
and appeared with a retinue as modest as that of 
Richelieu had been ostentatious. He assumed 
in his manner, affability and complaisance on all 
those occasions where his great predecessor had 
displayed inflexible pride and haughtiness. The 
Queen was anxious to render her government. 
popular, and in this she was supported by Gaston, 
Duke of Orleans, brother to the late King, and 
the renowned Prince de Condé, for the present, 
her friends, and who appeared to have no emula- 
tion but in serving the State. But matters did 
not long go on Karmoniously. Taxes became 
necessary to support the wars against Spain and 
the Emperor, and places were created to feed the 
patronage of the court. The parliament refused 
to ratify the claims of the ministry, and a casus 
belli civilis was very soon established. As usual, 
the immediate cause arose out of a trifle. Brous- 
sel, counsellor-clerk of the great chamber of Peers, 
a@ man without capacity, note, or merit, known 
only for his unvarying opposition to the court, be- 
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ing seized ona slight pretence, the people rose in 
insurrection, and gave way to more violent grief 
than if the best monarch in the world. had been 
suddenly snatched from them by death. To this 
they were stirred * by the coadjutor to the 
abihlehap of Paris, John Francis Paul de Gon- 
di, afterwards Cardinal de Retz, a remarkable, 
though unscrupulous man, daring, turbulent, and 
ambitious ; a sort of Catiline in the seventeenth 
century, and the first bishop who carried on a 
civil war without the convenient mask of religion. 

At twenty-three he headed a conspiracy against 
the life of Richelieu, and after engaging in many 
intrigues, amatory as well as political, and fight- 
ing several duels, preached to the people as a re- 
former, repented of his debaucheries, which had 
injured his constitution, became archbishop of 
Corinth anda Prince of the Church. His latter 
years were tolerably respectable, and made some 
atonement for his early irregularities. He died 
in 1679, having written his memoirs, in which he 
delineates his own character and actions with 
more impartiality than autobiographers usually 
display when writing of themselves. At the pe- 
riod of which we are treating, he set himself up 
as a popular demagogue, excited the parliament 
and the people against the court and the govern- 
ment, and led the way to the domestic troubles 
which so long harassed and depopulated France, 
under the designation of the war of the Fronde ; 
@ congenial successor to the earlier rebellion of 
the League. 

Two authorities expressly established to main- 
tain peace—an archbishop and a parliament— 
having declared war, the people naturally con- 
sidered every description of violence as not only 
tolerated but commanded. The Queen dared 
not appear in public for fear of outrageous insult. 
She was universally called “ Dame Anne ;” and 
if any other epithet was added, it never failed 
to be coarse and unmannerly. Songs and bal- 
lads derogatory to her virtue were sung under 
the palace windows; and all the scurrilous wit 
of the time was lavished in lampoons on her and 
her reputed paramour, the Cardinal. In these 
distarbances the royal family fled from Paris, 
and returned ; fled a second time, and a second 
time came back again. Condé was their spear 
and shield for awhile ; but disgusted with Maza- 
rim, he ridiculed him, and changed sides when 
persecuted in his turn. Some of the conflicts that 
took place would have been utterly ridiculous but 
for the great names that were mixed up on either 
side. De Retz had a regiment under his own com- 
mand, which was denominated the “ Regiment 
of Corinth.” because their colonel was titular arch- 
bishop of Corinth. These Parisian John Gilpins 
numbered one thousand men, gayly caparisoned, 
and fluttering in feathers andembroidery. The 
Prince de Condé besieged three hundred thou- 
sand citizens with eight thousand regular soldiers. 
The former came out to fight, but their hearts 
quailed, and they fled upon the approach of only 
two hundred of the royal army. The valorous 
Regiment of Corinth gave way before a section 
of forty, commanded by a sub-lieutenant. The 
profane wits christened this defeat, “ The first 
Epistle to the Corinthians!” 

-The coadjutor-archbishop, took his seat in par- 
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liament with the handle of a poignard peepin 
from out the pocket of his oat E See 1 
said some lookers-on, “ there is our archbishop’s 
breviary!” In the midst of all this confusion, 
the nobility assembled in a body at the monas- 
tery of the Augustines, and could find nothing 
more important to occupy their attention than a 
debate on a tabaret, or permission of sitting down 
befor the Queen, which her majesty had grant- 
ed to Madame de Pons. 

The national levity was never more strongly 
characterized. Voltaire, though questionable in 
his facts, is acute in his observations. He says, 
“ The civil dissensions which raged in England, 
eney at the same time, may serve extreme- 
y well to show the distinctive features of the 
two nations. The English in their domestic 
discords exhibited a sombre cruelty and a sen- 
sible madness: their battles were bloody; they 
decided all things by a direct appeal to the 
sword; scaffolds were erected for the vanquish- 
ed; their king being seized as a prisoner was 
brought into a court of justice, questioned con- 
cerning the abuse of his power, of which he had 
been before accused, condemned to lose his head, 
and was exccuted in presence of his people with 
great order, end the same formality of justice 
as if it had been the execution of one of his 
subjects; nor was London in the course of 
these sad disorders, ever in the least sensible of, 
or affected by, the calamities which are the or- 
dinary concomitants and consequences of civil 
wars.” 

The French, on the contrary, precipitated 
themselves into seditions through mere wanton- 
ness and caprice ; women were ever at the head 
of factions, and cabals were formed and dissipated 
by love. The Duchess de Longueville engaged 

urenne, then just made a marshal of France by 
Mazarin, to cause the army, which he com- 
manded for the king, to revolt. Turenne failed 
in this, and quitted the army, of which he was 
general, to please a woman who sought only to 
make him a political tool, and laughed at his 
passion. Asa just retribution, he was afterwards 
defeated at Rhétel by the Marshal Du Plessis- 
Praslin. When the Marshal d’Hocquincourt 
took Peronne, he dedicated his conquest to the 
Duchess de Montbazon in these words : — “ Pe- 
ronne is surrendered to the fairest of the fair.” 
The Duke de la Rochefacault, wounded in the 
battle of the Faubourg de St. Antoine, and tempo- 
rarily deprived of his sight, addressed the follow- 
ing couplet to the Duchess de Longueville : — 


To please her bright eyes, gain the heaven of her 


love, 
I have warr’d against kings, and would war 
against Jove. 


The effects, immediate and remote — the memo- 
rials of all these troubles, have passed away with 
succeeding races and new institutions. Two 
phrases still perpetuate them, which were created 
at the time. The partisans of Condé were called 
Petits-Maitres, because they desired to become 
masters of the state; the name is now applied 
to finical, conceited youths of families, with 
slenderly-furnished brains. The Parliamentari- 
ans and populace were denominated Frondeurs, 
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from fronde, a sling, as if they hurled opposition 
in the teeth of the Gorumuet. The ttm at 
present is used to signify the grumblers and dis- 
satisfied, who find fault with everything, and re- 
semble the drunken chartist who, not many years 
, paraded the streets of London vociferating : 
“No Queen — no constitution — no nothing at 
all!” 
When peace was restored the Queen-Regent 
sacrificed Mazarin to the clamors of the people, 
as Charles I. had ‘surrendered Strafford and Laud 
to the same senseless but controlling outcry. 
When the young king attained his majority, he 
recalled him, as if so long accustomed to fetters, 
that unscrewing them was a punishment. He 
eame back more powerful than ever, and the 
Queen-Mother, no longer regent, felt that he had 
got beyond her. Mazarin died in 1661. Anne 
of Austria survived him five years, and died in 
1666, aged sixty-five. She had long suffered un- 
der the agony of an incurable cancer. When her 
son assumed the reins of government on the 
death of the Cardinal, she quitted the bustling 


arena of politics, on which she’had played such) H 


an ‘active part, and dedicated the remainder of 
her days to pious exercises and charitable prac- 
tice. Her character has been summed up, per- 
haps, with too much severity, by a bitter republi- 
can, Louis Prudhomme,* who promoted the first 


" ¥ Pradhomme’s mind seems to have had no bias 
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Revolution by his writings, yet was denounced 
by Robespierre as a Royalist, and with difficulty 
made his escape to England. While in London 
he published a volume, entitled “ The Crimes of 
the Queens of France, from the commencement 
of the Monarchy to Marie Antoinette.” This is 
his portraiture of Anne of Austria (which must be 
received with due qualification when we remem- 
ber the source from whence it emanates) :— 
“ Anne of Austria died tranquilly at the court, in 
her sixty-fifth year. without ever having done any 
good; while, at the sdme time, she committed 
less evil than many others. e cannot discover 
in her a single virtue, but an abundance of vices 
and defects; her whole life was passed in in- 
trigues and quarrels ; and we may presume she 
would have been more detestable had her feeble 
genius not been subjected to the ascendency 
of two able men, who felt no disposition to let 
her participate in the harvest of their own 
crimes.” 


except for the examination of abuses and misdeeds. 
e wrote innumerable pamphlets, all against the’ 





m 

Government; “ A General History of the Crimes 
committed during the Revolution;” and in 1789 
established a paper called The Journals of the Revo-. 
lutions of Paris. His selected motto was, “ The 


great seem to us to be great only because we are 
on our knees—let us rise!”” Prudhomme, in spite 
of his ultra principles, escaped the guillotine, and’ 
lived up to eighty-two, dying as recently as 1830. 
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Tue following judicious remarks by a physi- 
cian, we find in the Western Christian Advo- 
cate :— 

There is a disease which many of you suffer, 
which is called “ ministers’ sore throat.” ‘This 
has crippled the influence of many of you.— 
Great numbers of you have sought relief at the 
hands of physicians unavailingly. Except in 
the last stages, when the disease has spread it- 
self along the numerous linings to the substance 
of the lungs, establishing consumption, the dis- 
ease is curable. 

It is generally believed that the disease is gen- 
erated by your pulpit vocal efforts; but this is a 
mistake. No man has disease of the throat from 
talking. This produces the reverse effect. The 
pine’ boy, who drives stolid oxen day after day, 

allooing whoa, haw, gee, at the top of his voice, 
five hundred times a day, has no soreness of 
throat. Your captain, or mate of a vessel, who 
screams vociferously mid wind and storm howl- 
ings, is not in the hands of the poseielans. Your 
auctioneer, who for hours peddles his wares un- 
der incessant vocal effort, is not consumptive.— 
It is a mistake that yo bring on the disease by 
preaching. That only has an vating influ- 
ence, when the disease has establi itself.— 
Generally the disease originates in the stomach, 
and the seat of it is the mucous coat. It is caus- 
ed by taking improper food and drinks, whose 
direct necessary tendency is to influence the mu- 
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cous membrane. Nature, who is wise, after a 
while, either removes this inflammation by send- 
ing it to the throat, and so saves the stomach, or, 
if she cannot do this, extends the inflammation 
along the esophagus to the throat, 

The membrane that lines the stomach is con- 
tinuous with that which lines the throat, just as 
the skin which lines your head {is continuous 
with that which covers your face. Now, nothin 
uncommon is shown, when by a process calle 
metastasis, irritation of the stomach suddenly 
ceases and irritation of the throat immediately 
appears. To seek a cure of the difficulty by 
applying to the membrane of the throat caustic, 
commonly called lunar caustic, is useless. No 
irritation is cured, it is only transferred. This 
disease is curable, but in no way which does not 
involve the sufferer in the most rigidly simple 
diet, freedom from public speaking, judicious 
hygienic treatment, and abundant muscular vig- 
orous exercise. If evidence is wanting that this 
view is the correct one, it may be seen in the gen- 
eral giving way of the strength of the subject.— 
The symptoms it puts out are almost exactly 
such as dyspepsia gives forth. In fact, it is in 
most cases neither more nor less than dyspepsia, 
whose focal point is in the throat. Just as far 
as this disease exists in your ranks, it cripples 
your strength, and is an obstacle in your way. 





Apvice To Army Surceons.— When you are 





under fire —cut away. 
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THE TABLE TALK 
From The Athenzum. 


The Table-Talk of John Selden. With Notes 
by David Irving, LL.D. Edinburgh, Con- 
stable & Co. 


“ Their ‘ Ana’ are good,” said the faithful 
Boswell, speaking of the French to Dr. John- 
son when they were making their journey to 
the Hebrides.—“ A few of them are good,” 
answered the Doctor; “but we have one book 
of that kind better than any of them, ‘ Sel- 
dlen’s Table-Talk.’” Himself a prince of table- 
talkers, Johnson’s authority is unquestionable. 
Coleridge thought equally highly of the book, 
a new edition of which calls our mind away 
from the lively conservation of our contempo- 
raries to the memory of the colloquial giants of 
old days. It were to be wished that we hada 
richer store of “ Ana” in our literature; for 
if our ancestors did not talk more than we do, 
they certainly—judging from John Selden— 
talked quite as well. 

According to Bayle, in his article on 
‘Ménage,’ conversation is “a talent that is 

iven to very few learned men.” Certain it 
is, that few learned men have talked so well 
as to induce their hearers to do for them what 
was done for Selden by his amanuensis. Equal- 
ly certain is it, that when their hearers have 

one so, they have not, in nine cases out of 
ten, done it so wisely and well. We agree 


with Dr. Johnson, that neither the Scaligerana, 
Thuana, Perroniana, Menagiana, nor any 
other “ Ana,” take them all in all, are compar- 
able with this book. And its superiority will be 
found to lie, unless we are much mistaken, in 
this particular, — that it was done by a man 


who evidently could discriminate between 
Selden in a proper colloquial mood, and Sel- 
den when what he said was like the ordinary 
chat of any old man or old woman of his period. 
A Boswell who should tell us all that his John- 
son said to the cat Hodge—and be deaf to the 
great talker in his inspired hour—such a man 
would favor us with much that is found in 
ordinary “ Ana,” and from which ‘ Selden’s 
Table-Talk’ is free. 

Take the ‘ Perroniana,’ for instance, and you 
have the Cardinal discoursing on cider, Cicero, 
eelibacy and circumcision—with no sort of 
perception on the part of the reporter that one 
topic is more interesting than the other. In 
the ‘ Scaligerana, Joseph Scaliger, though he 
talks often like a wit and a scholar, talks far 
‘oftener only like a ian. The ‘ Menagi- 
aha,’ though a highly interesting collection, 
contains a considerable over-proportion of 
small bons-mots and trivial anecdotes. The 
‘'Thuana’ is neither in bulk or matter worthy 
of its name. ‘ The ‘ Pithoeana’ and ‘ Colome- 
siana’ contain little butcrumbs,—and not such 
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oe as fell from the intellectual table of Bolg 
ourt. 

Undoubtedly, it is delightful to see famous 
men in their private and easy hours. Let us 
have the hero described, even by his valet-de- 
chambre—but not by the valet-de-chambre 
only! We confess to a weakness for hearing 
Cardinal Perron on melons as well as on Me- 
lancthon,—do not object to know that he liked 
Normandy cider, and that he fancied Luther 
did not believe the immortality of the soul,— 
and that he was credulous enough to think he 
had nearly converted Isaac Casaubon. I+ is 
comforting to hear the Cardinal observe that 
those who drink beer “ont le visage frais.” 
We laugh when we hear Joseph Scaliger say- 
ing that “the Germans don’t care what wine 
they drink, provided it is wine, or what Latin 
they speak, provided it is Latin.” We have 
read solemn biographies infinitely less interest- 
=e than such small talk. But we like to have 
gold as well as glitter. Boswell and Selden’s 
“ Richard Milward” have shown us, that the 
talk of great men on serious subjects may be 
as brilliant and readable as the tattle of the 
gayest drawing-room. We do not say that the 
“ Ana” are not generally amusing and agree- 
able: we only say that, in solidity and worth, 
they are infinitely below ‘Selden’s Table- 
Talk’ — which is amusing and agreeable also. 

A reflection which forces itself on the mind, 
after turning over such pages as those before 
us, is a melancholy feeling of the vast loss we 
have all had, from the paucity of Boswells and 
Richard Milwards. Where, but for this ‘ Table- 
Talk,’ would be Selden the Man, as a familiar 
character? What do we see of Selden the 
Man in his ‘Titles of Honor’? And may 
we not reasonably argue that many men whose 
writings are as little attractive talked quite as 
charmingly ? He wrote like a scholar, but he 
talked like a man of the world ; — which was 
Dr. Johnson’s case also, and doubtless that of 
many more, who, like the ante Agamemnona- 
gentlemen, have perished for want of a bard 
torecord them. We are inclined to think, too, 
that the ponderous and learned of the world 
have suffered peculiarly from this want of re- 
corders,—for while the most readable “ Ana” 
are those compiled from the talk of men who 
are not popularly read, the men who are read 
constantly—such as Dryden, Addison, Pope, 
Goldsmith—are generally admitted not to have 
been successful talkers. 

It only remains, in noticing the reprint 
of this worthy companion of the Table- 
Talk of Luther, Johnson and Coleridge, to 
say that the learned editor, Dr. Irving, has 
performed his office in a very satisfactory 
manner. 
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From the Times, 26 Dec. 
DR. ROUTH. 


’ WE have today to record the decease of an 
Oxford Divine, who maintained an immediate 
ahd personal connection with that University 
for upwards of eighty years, and whose career, 
if not in all respects very distinguished, was 
certainly memorable for something more than 
its duration. It may prove, we think, both 
aoieing and instructive if we place before 
the public the means of reflecting for a few 
moments on the scenes which such a life em- 
braced, and on the links which it supplied be- 
tween the present and the past. 

‘ Dr. Routh, late President of Magdalen Col- 
lege, Oxford, who has only just now expired, 
was born in the reign of King George II, be- 
fore the beginning of the Seven Years’ War, 
before India was conquered by Clive or Can- 
ada by Wolfe, before the United States ever 
dreamed of Independence, and before Pitt 
had impressed the greatness of his own char- 
acter on the policy of Britain. The life of 
this college student comprehended three great 
epochs—three periods of prodigious impor- 
tance to the interests of humanity and the 
history of the world. Martin Routh saw the 
last years of the old state of society which in- 
troduced the political deluge; he saw the 
deluge itself,—the great French Revolution, 
with all its catastrophes of thrones and opin- 
ions; and he lived to see the more silent, but 
not less striking changes, which forty years of 
peace engendered. 

Young Routh entered the University of 
Oxford while the next successor of Louis 
XIV. was still upon the throne of France, 
and while Poland was still an independent 
State under monarchs of its own. In the 
year that he commenced his academical 
studies, and in the very week, indeed, of his 
admission, London had been thrown into a 
ferment by a reply made by the Lord Mayor 


Beckford to King George III; John Wilkes |; 


was at the same moment, the talk of the whole 
country; and the letters of “Junius,” then 
eppearing, were in everybody’s mouth. When 

e American war broke out, Mr. Routh was 


a 

already a graduate of two years’ standing, and 
he must have partaken in discussions about 
Cornwallis and Burgoyne, Bunker’s Hill and 


Saratoga, as naturally as we now talk of Ink- 
ermann, Balaklava, and the Alma. He was 
in the habit, we are told, of assiduously peru- 
sing, up to his very latest days, the columns 
of The Times, and as he read week after 
week the accounts from Sebastopol he might 
have compared them in his own memory, or 
for the edification of his friends, with the ac- 
counts from Gibraltar, for when the events of 


that famous siege occurred he was a Master. 


of Arts, a Fellow of his College, and a fre- 
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y rere of the coffeehouses which in those 

ays were the centres of political discussion. 
He was already, when Mr. Pitt became prime 
minister, engaged in the duties of College of- 
fice, and before Edmund Burke opened the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings Mr. Routh 
was a resident of considerable standing, hav- 
ing then been in the University for sixteen 
years. 

At length, all those minor squabbles about 
Reform Bills and India Bils, Tory Ministries 
and Coalition Ministries, were’ swamped in 
the mighty contest of nations and opinions in- 
augurated at Paris; but before the advent of 
these times Dr. Routh had been advanced to 
that very position which he occupied till his 
death. He was actually President of his Col- 
lege before the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary wars, and, in that office, usually sig- 
nalizing the latter years of an academical life, 
he witnessed the whole of those astounding 
scenes which intervened between the first 
days of the French Republic and the last days 
of the French Empire. It is something in the 
present day to meet with a man who can 
speak with ever so slight a knowledge af Mi- 
rabeau and Robespierre, and we remember 
hearing that when, some few years ago, a per- 
son notoriously connected with the Govern- 
ment of the Terrorists showed himself in Paris, 
he was regarded with a mixture of wonder 
and horror.’ But though Dr. Routh’s pursuits 
were certainly not such as to bring him into 
contact with French Republicans, he was 
competent as far.as age went, to speak of 
those times and characters with a perfect cog- 
nizance. He was a middle-aged man, in fact, 
when Napoleon Bonaparte first became dis- 
tinguished as a rising General, and he had 
— the age of fifty before Sir Arthur 

Wellesley sailed for Portugal. Even in those 
days he was a kind of veteran, and could have 
talked about the American War when every- 
body else was thinking of the Talavera cam- 
ign. 
Yet, strange and almost incredible as this 
appears, the results of such a life become still 
more remarkable when measured by the chan- 

es of politics at home. Only two years be- 
fore Martin Routh was born, a bill for the 
Registration of Births, Deaths, etc. was re- 
jected by Parliament as being of a dangerous 


tendency, and it was not until after he had 


commenced his University career that the sys- 


tem of rting Parliamentary debates was 
fairly established. What a Representative of 


such times must have thought of the doctrines 
which have since approved themselves ~it 
would be curious to conjecture. : 
We are accustomed to contrast the state of 
things now existing with that existing under 
Lord Sidmouth, but what must have been 
feelings of one who could go back to Lord 
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North, who could remember systems older and 
even worse than those which our first reform- 
ers denounced, and who could recollect when 
improvements now far outstripped were intro- 
duced as extraordinary experiments? Per- 
haps, however, the very magnitude of the 
view precluded any comprehensive survey, 
and indeed it is nota little striking to read 
of such a man—of a man who had lived 
through the most astonishing events of recent 
history—that the times on which his thoughts 
chiefly dwelt were those of the Stuarts! It 
seems as if the traditions of Oxford which he 
found when he entered made an impression 
on his mind beyond the power of succeeding 
events to efface, and as if he had recurred to 
what he had learnt from his early contempo- 
raries and his predecessors, in preference to 
imbibing new ideas from the scenes of his 
manhood and his age. The truth is, perhaps, 
that when the days of revolution arrived they 
found him, as we have already observed, be- 
yond the age at which external scenes prove 
most impressive. He was past his youth be- 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


fore even the last generation commenced, and 
his ideas had already been formed from the 
associations of a still earlier period. ‘The 
culiar nature of his office and his abode con- 
duced, no doubt, to.the result. If any of his 
early associates were men of advanced age, 
they could have spoken of such times from 
their own recollections, nor is it altogether 
surprising that a man should talk about the 
Stuarts who might himself have shaken hands 
with the Pretender. This Prince did not die 
till young Routh was ten years of age, so that, 
if accident had put the chance in his way, he 
might easily have had an interview with the 
representative of James II. Rarely indeed is 
it that we meet, under any circumstances, 
with the example of so protracted a life as 
that which has just now terminated, but the 
instance becomes still more striking when, as 
in the present case, studious habits, literary 
connections, great opportunities, and unfailing” 
faculties are combined with a length of days 
so far above the common lot. 








JOE. 


ALL day long, with a vacant stare, 
Alone, in the chilling Autumn air, 
With naked feet he wanders slow 
Over the city — the idiot Joe! 


I often marvel why he was born — 
A child of humanity thus forlorn ; 

* Unloved, wapntioed, by all below — 
What a cheerless thing is the life of Joe ! 


Beauty can throw no spell o’er him ; 
His inner vision is weak and dim ; 

And Nature, in all her varied show, 
Weareth no charm for the eyes of Joe. 


Earth may wake at the kiss of Spring, 
Flowers may blossom and birds may sing, 
Joyous and free the streams may flow; 
They never make glad the heart of Joe. 


His vague and wandering thoughts enfold 
- No dreams of glory — no schemes for gold ; 
. He knows not the blight of hopes, yet O 
_ What a blighted thing is the life of Joe! 


» Who would not bear the ills of Life, 

* Its numberless wrongs — its sin and strife, 
And Lyon apd its weight of woe, 

_ Rather than be the idiot Joe! 


In the cheerful light of the happy da: 

. I think of in dunt y 
O! that the light of reason would throw 
One ray o'er the darkened soul of Joe. 


I think of him in the silent night, 
When every star seems a beacon-light, 
To guide us wanderers here below, 

To the better land — the home of Joe. 


For He who hears when the ravens call, 
And watches even the sparrow’s fall ; 
He, in his measureless love; I know 
Will kindly care for the soul of Joe. 





FIGHT ON, BRAVE HEART, FIGHT ON. 


Fight onwards to the breach, brave heart! 
Where victory o’er Life is won ; 
To mourn is but the coward’s part, 
Thou hast the warrior’s now begun: 
Pour out thy last, best, ruddiest drop, 
But ’till thy wild pulsation stop,! 
Fight on, brave heart, fight on! 


The knights of old sought Christ’s dear grave 
When joy from earthly home had gone; 


For this he dared the wintry wave, 
And roam’d o’er burning waste alone 
Make thou a wiser pilgrimage 
To thine own grave, in youth or age, 
Fight on, brave heart, fight on! 
Minstreley of War. 





Tue Battie or Woman—A girl of ten dis- 





plays courage amounting to rashness in her first 
ngagement, but is usually deficient in steadi- 
ness. 


«J 





HISTORY OF FRENCH SOCIETY DURING THE REVOLUTION. 


From the Atheneum. 


History of French Society during the Revolu- 

me Histoire de la Société Frangaise, §c.]. 

a nd and Jules de Goncourt. Paris, 
ntu. 


Messrs. de Goncourt seem anxious that not 
a single tint necessary to represent their fore- 
fathers — the founders of whatever in their 
country is wer of a boast—as a monstrous 
and absurd rabble, should be omitted from 
their canvas. This is partly the reason of the 
excessive monotony of their work, which it is 
impossible to read without intervals of repose ; 
but the defect is attributable also in a great 
measure to literary unskilfulness. Never was 
the figure of-enumeration used and abused to 
such an extent. From one end of the volume 
to another we have nothing—or next to noth- 
ing — but a catalogue o” facts imperfectly 
stated, a series of allusions, a deluge of ex- 
clamations! Perfectly to appreciate the value 
of the researches of Messrs. de Goncourt it 
would be necessary to consultall their notes,— 
and, in fact, to read the history which they 
have not written. 

A capital mistake, committed by them in 
common with many historians, is to contrast 
the elegant manners, the vicious politeness, 
and the graceful corruption, of the middle of 
the eighteenth century, with the rough, rugged, 
earnest vulgarity of its close, and to intimate 
that “ society ” was thus “ transformed ” by the 
force of revolutionary principles. But with 
new principles arose new men and new clas- 
ses; and a faithful account of the manners 
and habits of the butchers, masons, coster- 
mongers, laborers, who swarmed beneath the 
feet of the gay and refined nobility under 
Louis the Fifteenth, though the contrast might 
not be so striking, would probably suggest 
more useful meditations than a rhetorical com- 
parison of the period of nem opera, ro- 
mance, “ historiette and bagatelle,” with the 
period of violence, terror, extravagance, émeute 
and guillotine. 

The progress of the influence of the salons, 
which from mere centres of gossip and intrigue 
became gradually schools of philosophy and 
political clubs, might have furnished the sub- 
ject of some preliminary sketching ; but 
the authors of the ‘ History of French Society ’ 
have no plan. They are bewildered by the 
immense variety of their materials; and it 
seems only by accident that we find a sketch 
of the salon of Madame Necker :— 


The first salon of Paris was held then at the 
use of a woman without birth, beneficent with- 
out charity, virtuous without grace, with great 
vanity and little pride, witty, but of that cold and 
reasonable mood that presides over and does not 
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stimulate conversation: a woman tyrannical in’ 
her relations, preferring the courtier to the ac- 
quaintance, the protéjé to the friend. This wo- 
man was Madame Necker. Her salon was full 
of the divinity of the house. The fortune and the 
revered genius of M. Necker everywhere reveal- 
ed themselves egotistically, without modesty. 

The wife of M. Necker was not sufficiently ac- 
customed to greatness to understand that the 
host should not attempt to crush the guest. She 
stood on her husband’s fame as on a pedestal, 
Egeria receiving the subjects of Numa! Famous 
Thursdays, were the Thursdays of the Contréle 
Général :—politicians and authors mixed to- 
gether; there was conversation, but there was 
also reasoning; there was scandal, but there was. 
discussion ; and if you hearken well you can dis- 
tinguish that some of the voices are practising 
for the effects of the tribune. 

The Abbée Séyes listens, and is silent; rests, 
and is silent again. Parny dreams, speechless 
and modest; Condorcet argues, and Grimm re- 
peats his adieus to France, which is no longer a 
pretty land of little scandals, but an ugly coun- 
try of great events. In the midst of all, a wo- 
man, with a face of a lion, purple, pimpled and 
dry-lipped, comes and goes, rude in body as in. 
ideas, masculine in gesture, uttering, in the voice 
of a boy, her vigorous and swelling phraseology 
—it is Madame de Staél. There, near the chim- 
ney-piece, is M. Necker himself, heavily ma- 
neuvring his clumsy commercial figure, and 
talking to the Bishop of Autun, who smiles in 
order not to speak, and speaks in order not to 
answer. Presently is presented a poet, who has 
inserted in some couplet an allusion to “the king 
of Opinion,” or a deputy of the Third Estate, 
won over tothe Author of the “Compte Ren- 
du,” anxious to protest the sincerity of his ad- 
miration and the submission of his vote. But 
these great Thursdays of Madame Necker are, so. 
to speak, mere public receptions—and the inti- 
mate réunion is the “little supper” on Tuesday 
with twelve or fifteen guests. These people 
come in undress, and hackneys drive up quite to 
the vestibule. In the little salon of Madame de 
Staél, “the red chamber,” said some—‘* my de- 
light,” as she herself called it—the Abbé De-, 
lille, in whom the applauded poet forgets the 
holder of rich benefices menaced, declaims his’ 
episode of the Catacombs of Rome with all 
lights put out; and near him is the Duchess of 
Lauzun, “of all women the gentlest and the 
most timid,” who, nevertheless, insulted a strang-" 
er in a public garden for speaking ill of her idol, 
M. Necker; or Lemierre, the single-line poet, 
who will write no more because Tragedy walks 
the strects. Bouts-rimés delight everybody, and 
the old Duc de Nivernois is crowned. At eleven 
o’clock, when the servants have retired, some 
guest, until then silent, rises; poetry is hushed,. 
and wit goes to sleep. Some orator of the Na- 
tional Assembly, some Count of Clermont-Ton- 
nerre, declaims the speech he is to pronounce at 
the next sitting, consulting, according to custom, 
the good will of the company before venturing 
to appear before the public. The orator reads 
his work especially to Madame de Staél, the 
Areopagite of the meeting, practising his voice 

i 
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and feeling the effect of his phrases at this re- 
hearsal of eloquence. 


This picture, successful to a certain extent, 
though vague in tone and not exempt from 
prejudice, is the best in the book. Soon after- 
wards, as we have intimated, the abundance 
of materials becomes too great ; and the writers 
no longer know how to manage them. They 
give a frightful picture of the spread of the 
spirit of gambling, and labor to produce the 
impression that this vice was the product of 
the Revolution,—although it was as rife and as 
hideous among the noblesse under the old 
régime as it ever could have been afterwards. 

hen the people got the upperhand, they imi- 
tated the manners of those who had lorded it 
over them; and it was not their fault that they 
found no better models. Ifthe rich frequented 
the “ Bank of the Thousand Louis ” in the Rue 
Vivienne, it is no wonder that the sansculotte, 
who could risk no more than six liards, should 
. set up a bank of his own in the Rue Richelieu, 
where the winners dined on haricots and from- 
age de cochon, whilst the losers passed the night 
supperless on the wooden benches. Those 
were the times when the Chevalier Bouju, at 
the point of death, called for cards, and play- 
ing, whilst the rattle was in his throat, won for 
himself the funeral of a prince! The Comte 
de Genlis kept a gaming-house :—Garnel, the 
valet de chambre, did so likewise. 

The Messrs. de Goncourt have collected 
some of the good sayings of those times; and 
insert them here and there in their intermin- 
able-enumeration. “ Marie Antoinette,” said 
Rivarol, “‘ was nearer her sex than her rank.” 
They quote the mot without seeing all its 
meaning. When the Bastile was demolished, 
the literary men all set up the cry that “ their 
lodging-house was demolished.” They might 
have added the little-known anecdote of the 
Abbé Morellet,— who having forgotten his 
only spare shirt in his dungeon, had the im- 
prudence to write to the governor to claim it, 





MISS FERRIER. 


—a proceeding regarded as little short of in- 
sanity. Not long afterwards, the stones of the 
Bastile were selling at the same price per 
pound as meat, and Lord Stanhope received 
with delight a large parcel from the Chevalier 
D’Eon. But Messrs. de Goncourt prefer the 
dismal to the fey, They relate at length the 
story of the Harlequin Bordier, who turned 
de e, in order to record that when hé 
ut his foot on the first round of the ladder 
eading to the scaffold some ferocious habitué 
of the Variétés exclaimed, mimicking his former 
accents, “ Shall I go up, or shall I not go up ? 
Dear me, which shall it be ?” 
In 1764, Voltaire, thinking he was making 
a very bold statemeit, said “ The time will no 
doubt come when the Saint Barthélemy will 
be chosen as the subject of a tragedy.” Chenier 
wrote ‘ Charles IX.’; and never was there a 
greater success on the stage, though when he 
read it in the salons of the Vicomte de Ségur 
most people yawned and none were moved: 
Talma first showed his powers in this piece; 
which has been called the real inauguration of 
a national drama in France. It is true thatin 
1747 a‘ Francis II’ in prose had been pub- 
lished, and the President Henault had the 
boldness to say : “ Why should not our history 
furnish subjects for tragedy? Ought not the 
example of Shakespehar to encourage us?” 
Messrs. de Goncourt lament this revolution, 
and exclaim “ The National Tragedy killed 
Tragedy itself!” Throughout the volume 
there is the same complaining tone; and, in- 
deed, the object of the writers seems rather to 
be to libel the Revolution than to give an im- 
partial picture. An idea of the spirit in which 
they go to work may be formed from the single 
fact that, speaking of the emigration of the 
nobles, they say: “* What was the Edict of 
Nantes compared to this loss and this depopu- 
lation ?” We can only recommend their labors, 
therefore, as materials for more philosophical 
students. 





The name of Miss Ferrier, author of three 
well-known Scottish novels —* Marriage,” “ Des- 
tiny,” and “ The Inheritance,” — must be added 
to the obituary of the year. She was the daugh- 
ter of a legal gentleman in Edinburgh, intimately 
acquainted with the Scotts,—was commemorated 
as a “sister spirit” by the Author of “* Waverly,” 
in one of his early prefaces or leave-takings — 
and has honorable mention in Lockhart’s Life of 
the Poet, as a trusted and honored friend who 
waited on him during the latter part of his decay- 
ing life.. Miss Ferrier appears to have been an 
authoress by chance rather than habit — for the 
three tales named above are, so far as we are 
aware, the only works by her which have been 
=. In spite of the character given to them 

y-their. homely nationality, they remind us of 
Miss Burney’s novels, by their humor, by the 





spirit of their dialogue, and by the manner in 
which they keep alive the irritation of suspense, 
through the agency of vulgar and unpleasant per- 
sonages. Like Miss Burney’s novels, Miss Ber- 
rier’s have the merit of being carefully wrought, 
and distinct in the impressions they leave behind 
them. They contain persons —not ideas and 
principles dressed up. Years have elapsed since 
we read them, yet we recollect as familiar friends 
the virgin sisters three in “ Marriage,”— the woo- 
ing of Miss Bell and the Major, and the intrusive 
Miss Pratt in “The Inheritance.” In right of 
these real beings of the fancy, Miss Ferrier’s tales 
will keep their place by the side of Galt’s “ An- 
nals of the Parish,” “Entail,” and “ Ayrshire 
Legatees,” and can never be forgotten whien the 
annals of north-country fiction are written. 











. NATURES OF WOMEN. 


From Women as they Are. 
NATURES OF WOMEN. 


Tr is singular, but true, that woman rarely 
trusts woman in any great emergency. The 
erring, who might readily be reclaimed, are 
driven out of the path of the frigid virtue that 
keeps on its own narrow and unprofitable 
way ; the unfortunate, who fall from a posi- 
tion, are held. aloof by the worldliness that 
sees no advantage in continued contact; the 
sensitive in feeling, and elevated in thought, 
are too frequently hardly tried, and marvelled 
at, and driven to and fro, until life becomes 
a weariness to them. Who shall say that this 
is not true? 

If it were equally true, as some would lead 
us to believe, and as I once believed, that no 
woman of refined thought, of sensitive feeling, 
need lack protection, need enter into the hard 
struggle for bare existence, it would matter 
less; but this is not so. It would matter 
less if men, cowardly and cruel, did not cast a 
reproach, readily recognized by the other sex, 
upon such means of honorable exertion as are 
open to women. To widows, compelled to 
struggle for their children ; to sisters, on 
whom falls the maintenance of brothers and 
sisters left to their charge ; to daughters and 
wives, required to strive for whole families, in- 
eluding the husband or father, who are sink- 
ing prematurely, overtasked, or who have be- 
come imbecile, as men have done, and yet will 
do, amid trial that woman endures to the end. 
I think of all this with. sorrow, when I feel 
from experience that there is no earthly 
trouble, however great, which the sympathy 
of an earnest, warm-hearted, intelligent Chris- 
tian woman might not alleviate, if it could not 
be removed. The really dangerous women 
are those who are never completely under- 
stood except by women. That amiable Miss 
Collis, who is smiling so sweetly upon you 
now, sir—whose subdued manner, and low, 
measured voice, are so suggestive to you of 
owed ideas of feminine perfection—exhibits 

erself in a very different way to me. She is 
far cleverer than she will allow you to under- 
stand. 

After taking much pains to discover exactly 
how I am situated, and where I'am most as- 
sailable—on what point touching my affec- 
tions, my pride, my hope, or fear, or self- 
esteem, I can most readily be humbled, dis- 
concerted, cut to the very depth of an un- 
healed heart wound—she will come out strong- 
ly with bitter and galling remarks, scarcely to 
be borne, and rendered the more unendurable, 
because of the calm, quiet tone in which they 
are uttered. She will do this with the more 
caution, because, believing me to be “an odd 
person,” she has reckoned on the probability 
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will add to my unpopularity, as it must be 
impossible for a third person to comprehend 
what it is all about. The very bland and 
specious Lady Boothby, or Mrs. Floyd, will 
still less allow you to understand them as they. 
really are; and, in both cases, you will be 
flattered and mystified in proportion to your 
“ eligibility.” The world abounds with Mi 
Collises, and Lady Boothbys, and Miss Raw- 
sons; and society becomes familiarized with 
the low elements of their teaching, and their 
example ; reconciled to the worthless profes- 
sion by which religion is degraded ; to the un- 
scrupulous scheming, and heartless ambition, 
that not only carry on a degrading traffic in 
human flesh, but remorselessly coerce human 
affections, and barter the spirit, with its divine 
capabilities, for basest of earth’s clay; to the 

itiful malice, and winged calumny, that also 
om their victims, stricken down in the dark, 
to rise no more it may be, or rise only to resist 
and retaliate with painfully acquired strength, 
and the scorn that embitters every better feel- 
ing upon which it is enforced. 

I sit sometimes and think of what Bertha 
more than once said to me—*“ Never trust the 
woman who has no generous impulse about 
her.” My ideal woman is frank, intelligent, 
generous, energetic, gentle, and tender to the 
heart’s core, and has a dash of romance about 
her. The romantic are ever buoyant; for so- 
called romantic feelings are only an evidence 
of the spirit’s fresh life. They do not readily 
sink into the dry-rot of an inane existence; 
they do not swell the list of the nervous-mind- 
ed, and the sordid, and the mean, and the in- 
triguing, and the self-righteous. Of them are 
not made the slatternly or shrewish wives, the 
incapable or indifferent mothers, the treacher- 
ous friends, of whose existence we may hear 
any day on all sides. They are widely separ- 
ated from the women—cold, and hard, and 
wanting in intelligence and sensibility—who, 
with sour and supercilious, aspect, entrench 
themselves in their small circles, and consider 
the promulgation of tracts, and the patronage 
of missionary meetings, equivalent to sitting at 
the feet of Jesus, clothed in the right mind 
that is never wanting in true humility. They 
take no ungenerous advantage of simplicity or 
timidity ; they stand not aloof from detraction 
—they would not willingly sully the pare, 
bright current of their own thoughts. They 
may startle many around them by an honest 
outburst of indignation; but they will not 
harbor malice, or seek to perpetuate the evil 
they have denounced. 

Above all, the romantic are strong in re- 
ligious faith; for the ideas of perfection and 
beneficence, and beauty, and ness, and 
truth, are most powerfully developed in them. 
Let no sceptic come near them, with his cold 





of my making an exhibition of temper that 


philosophy and cheerless creed, that consigns 
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“ dust to dust” even while the living flesh 


might alone and well confute him the 
power of its unconquerable instincts. ‘Those 
who have once tasted of the water of life at 
the fountain head, are not to be dismayed by 
the reports of its after-failing course, amid the 
miry and darkened ways of an imperfect and 
faithless world. 

Of this class were the women who in all 
ages and countries have greatly signalized 
themselves in true womanly ways, bearing 
witness before, time past and to come, that 
true nobility of soul, steadfastness of purpose, 
heroic courage and high faith, are naturally 








ENGLISH AND FRENCH DESIGNS. 


allied to the earnest truth and the deep-rooted 
affections out of which they spring sponta- 
neously, amid circumstances uiring the 
grandest. developments of individaal power. 
Thousands of these, the bright-spirited and 
warm , are in our midst; and surely: 
one result of the wider spreading of inte: 

gence will be sensible manifestation of their 
genial influence upon social life ; an influence 
quiet and unobtrusive, yet felt and acknowl- 
edged everywhere, and resulting in increased 
gladness, in increased purity, a perceptible: 
extension of the peace and -will that 
must herald in the dawn of a bnghter day. 





ENGLISH AND FRENCH DESIGNS. 


Mr. Mercer, a practical designer, calls at- 
tention to a mistake which appears in a popular 
magazine,—and is generally shared, we think, 
-by the outside public—as to the present position 
of artistic design in England, and the dependance 
of our manufacturers on the skill of the Parisian 
artist. 

Mr. Mercer, writing to a local paper, says :— 
“ Fraser's Mayazine for the current month, in an 
article entitled “ Painting in England,” writes :— 
“ A very few years ago, ere yet our schools of de- 
sign had arisen, no original patterns of any kind 
were issued by the hand of the English artist — 
It was impossible that an Englishman could 
make a skilful design. But, in 1854, “ nous avons 
changé tout cela,” and the manufacturer no longer 
makes his perennial trips to Paris, in search of 
novelty and fashion.” 

* Practical acquaintance with this subject en- 
ables me to state that, so far is the latter part of 
this extract from being correct, that the business 
transacted by English, and more especially by 
the Manchester manufacturers, with Parisian 
designers, is in no degree less extended than it 
was some yearsago. I feel confident that I do 
not make an exaggerated calculation, when I 
state that at least 20,000/. is now annually ex- 

nded on the purchase of French designs and 

rench ¢éhantillons by our English printers.— 
The number of designers’ ateliers in Paris have 
rapidly increased during the last two or three 
years, owing as we may be sure, almost exclu- 
sively to the great encouragement afforded them 
from the sources just mentioned. 

Paris, in spite of all its social and political 
changes—the city of revolytions—is still as pre- 
eminently the central emporium of fashion and 
of taste, as it was ere a single school of design 
existed in this country. The writer of the above 
extract is not only totally wrong with regard to 
facts ; he is equally far from the truth in his ref- 
erences respecting the influence which he sup- 

ses schools of design to have exercised on the 
industrial art of this country. Up to the present 
period, the grt-education, commenced but a few 
omme ago in our schools of design, has been 

ittle more than a series of experiments ;— 
changes of systems and masters, disputes be- 
tween the government inspectors and local coun- 





cils, the difficulty of assigning a proper place to. 
the teaching of art in its connection with manu- 
factures, have been till very lately the leading 
characteristics in our efforts to improve the ar- 
tistic capabilities of the English designer. 

And, indeed, how could it have been otherwise 
in a country where scarcely anything had ever 
been previously attempted in a similar direction. 
and where a comparatively new and difficult- 
problem had to be encountered in the attempt to 
apply ahigher standard of Art to the limited ex- 
ecutive conditions of our various industrial pro- 
ductions To imagine that, out of such mere 
beginnings, a new class of designers has already 
arisen, equal to the French, whose schools of de- 
sign and galleries of paintings have been in ex- 
istence, free and open to all, for such a long peri- 
od, is paying a higher compliment to our pro- 
gressive capabilities than the most favorable view 
of the facts will justify. By far the greater num- 
ber of our present designers have never received 
any teaching whatever in these schools; the 
great number of the students consists of those who 
are learning the business, and who have not yet 
gained the position of actual designers ; when 
the transition from this apprenticeship stage has 
been passed, and a class of English designers 
arises who have reccived their education in these 
schools, then it will be soon enough to seek for 
the fruits, and to criticize the principle of our 
present attempts for the improvement of Art. 
That we may be allowed to be very sanguine 
with respect to the consequences, is admissible ; 
but that we should already seek for them, nay, 
even profess to find them, only proves our inex- 
perience of the slowly operating character of all 
great and real educational advancement. For 
any improvement that may have manifested itself 
of late in industrial design, we are indebted not 
to our own schools, but to the increased union 
of English capital and Parisian taste, to the in- 
troduction into this country of French workmen, 
whose superior productions have stirred up & 
spirit of emulation amongst English designers, 
as complimentary to the former as it has been 


beneficial to the latter."—This explanation and 
admission seems to us just and reasonable ; and 
not only applicable to the remarks on which it is 
based, but also to popular Art-criticism in gene- 
ral. In these matters we have not yet learnt the 
virtues of patience. 











EAST INDIAN LIFE 


: From Chambers’s Journal. 
EAST INDIAN LIFE IN CANTONMENT. 


I nave no thrilling adventures or startling 
idents to relate; nothing but the details of 
our ——— life, which, thanks to good gov- 
ernment, and the pacific character of the na- 
tives in these parts, is quiet enough. Our last 
despatches would tell you of our “ flitting.” 
We were just beginning to settle down com- 
fortably in our new bungalow at V——, and 
had got everything nice about us. We had 
been walking in the garden, admiring the 
growth of our , and congratulating our- 
selves—short-sighted mortals as we are—on 
being at last in a home of our own, after all 
our ups and downs. I had just gone in to put 
on my bonnet for our evening drive, and the 
carriage was at the door, when in rushed 
D—— ina state of excitement, with a “ cir- 
cular” from the colonel in his hand, saying: 
“ We are ordered off to Cuttack forthwith.” 
What a surprise! However, a soldier must 
always be ready for the march, and so must a 
soldier’s wife. Military life in India is more 
of a pilgrimage than anything else. We never 
rest long at one station. Such bustle and 
confusion there was in our little cantonment 
the next few days, I can scarcely describe to 
you. Furniture packing ; hackeries, bullocks, 
and coolies bespeaking ; bearers hiring; and 
all the numberless arrangements required for 
a long march—for we had 400 miles to travel 
before reaching our new station. Well, with- 
in a week of the order, we were all en route, 
¢ and ge. 

his vee ee first march with the regi- 
ment, it had all the charm of novelty, and I 
really enjoyed it. The season was cool, and 
the mornings and evenings particularly agree- 
able. I travelled in my palanquin; D 
rode. Perhaps you would like to know how 
we got on? Very early in the morning, long 
before dawn, the sound of the bugle rouses the 
camp, and the hum of voices is heard from the 
sepoys’ lines. A cup of coffee is always ready 
before starting. Then on we go—ten, twelve, 
or fourteen miles—to the next halting place, 
where the tents are pitched. An encamp- 
ment is a very pretty sight, particularly when 
the scenery around is picturesque: the white 
tents gleaming among the foliage of the ban- 
yan, mango, and tamarind trees, and a large 
tank or pond close by. These tanks are an 
invariable adjunct to a good — place, and 
are often exceedingly pretty, with long flights 
of steps leading to the water. We generall 
remained in our tents during the day, till 
three o’clock, when we all assembled in the 
mess-tent for dinner—officers and ladies, I 
mean. In the evening, we formed parties for 
walking, and exploring any pretty spot in the 
neighborhood, and then often met at each 
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other’s tents for tea and a chat, “camp fash- 
ion ;” which being interpreted, means each one 
bringing his own chair, cup and sauéer, knife 
and plate, etc.; for in travelling, no one en- 
cumbers himself with more things than aro 
absolutely necessary for number one. I was 
really sorry when our pleasant journey was 
over; but we were all delighted with the ap- 
pearance of our new station. D—— and I 
went to a friend’s house, till we could secure 
one of our own. The quarters of officers ard 
not, with us, as with European regiments, por 
tioned out to each officer ; but all are at liberty 
to choose their own abode, only keeping with- 
in the cantonment, and me poe J the young- 
est ensign has a larger and better bungalow 
than his colonel. 

There was a deal of good-humored 
competition for the best houses; but at last 
everything was agreeably arranged, and we 
found ourselves installed in a most comfortable 
bungalow. They are very different here from 
from what we had been accustomed to: thé 
roof is thatched with straw, and slopes down 
very low, forming the veranda, which runs all 
round the house. This shades the rooms very 
pleasantly. Cuttack is a very neat-looking 
cantonment, not unlike an English village, the 
bungalows being ranged in a line, on either 
side of a good broad road. They each stand 
in a compound—our Indian lawn—separated 
by hedges from their neighbors. We have 4 

rden attached to our bungalow, openin 
rom the back veranda by a short: flight 
steps; at the foot, isa hedge of the magnifi- 
cent cactus, or prickly pear, which would be 
so much prised in a hot-house at home ; it was 
covered with white blossoms this morning 
when I went out early. I never saw anything 
more beautiful, and the perfume was almost 
overpowering. The bees seemed to think it 
as sweet as I did, for they were buzzing loving- 
ly among the flowers. These, however, are 
so delicate, the heat of the sun soon makes 
them droop. The little garden is stocked 
with the most delicious mignonette, roses, ver- 
bena, and heliotrope, to say nothing of the 
Indian flowers, which are gorgeous in their 
coloring, though the double jessamine is the 
only fragrant one among them; it is pure 
white, and much prized by the natives as of- 
ferings to their gods. I have one small plant of 
English honeysuckle, which I watch over with 
great care ; but I fear it is pining for its native 
soil, as it does not thrive well here. ‘The ex- 
quisite Horgéa Carnosa, or honey-plant, grows 
in great luxuriance and beauty. 

We have oranges, limes, shaddocks, plant- 
ains, guavas, pine-apples, and custard-apples} 
two peach-trees, from which we expect a few 
dozen peaches ; and one fig tree, which latter, 
however, does not look thriving. They re 
quire more care and better cultivation than 
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the native gardeners are able to give them. 
We have several English vegetables just now, 
peas, cauliflower, turnips, carrots, etc.; but 
they leave us with the cold weather. I was 
tempted the other morning, during a solitary 
aa by the appearance of the fruit of the 
prickly pear, which resembles a large purple 
plum; but I think this must very the 
“forbidden fruit,” so fatal to Mother Eve, for 
although wholesome and refreshing, it is cover- 
ed with almost invisible prickles, which tor- 
mented my mouth the ide day. 
January.—How do you think we pass our 
Christmas in the “ glowing East,” so pleasant 
a season at home? It is not a merry time 
with us here, but we try to make it as social 
as possible. This last Christmas-day I was up 
before the sun, and gathered such a bouquet 
of flowers, as I am sure you could not boast 
of in Scotland. On returning to the bunga- 
low, we found wreaths of flowers hanging in 
all directions, over every doorway and win- 
dow, round the punkas, and twining round 
the pillars of the veranda. On the breakfast- 
table were presents of cakes, plantains, and 
oranges; and these kept pouring in all day. 
Natives, however, have rather curious ideas 
of a gift; for I remember on one occasion, a 
servant presented us with a cake, and on look- 
ing over the accounts shortly after, I found 
among the items, “Present to master—one 
cake, one rupee!” The day passed much as 
usual; there were a great many visitors; and 
the salutation, “ A merry Christmas to you,” 
was often heard, though it sounded rather in- 
congruous, and was echoed by many a sigh. 
In the evening, I strolled about the garden 
and compound, and then went to dress for the 
Christmas dinner at the mess-house, where we 
were all to meet at half-past seven o’clock— 
the usual Indian dinner-hour. There was a 
large party, every one in the station being in- 
vited. We sat down, between thirty and 
forty, to the sound of O the Roast Beef of Old 
England, played by our band. The mess- 
house was beautifully decorated with flags and 
arms, well arranged, and intermingled with 
wreaths of flowers, forming really an imposing 
sight. The dinner was as English as roast- 
beef, mince-pies, and plum-pudding could 
make it; but how different the scene from 
what is presented in England! The punka 
swinging over our heads; doors and windows 
wide open; and black faces, in long white 
robes, attending! After dinner the band 
played, and the music continued during the 
whole evening. There was dancing in one 
room, and some of the gay ones kept it up to 
a late hour; but we, being among the sober 
set, retired early, and so ended our Christmas- 
day. According to regimental custom, our 
band played the old year out and the new 
year in. They march through the whole can- 
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tonment, playing for an hour or more. The 
music a solemn and not unpleasing sound 
in the stillness of the night ; some of the airs 
cannot but touch the chord of memory. 

We have a number of missionaries here, 
most excellent people, who do much good, and 
also a chaplain from the Bengal government. 
The church is cool and comfortable; there 
are three punkas going all the time of service, 
and our band plays the psalm tunes. Every- 
thing in a military cantonment is done to the 
sound of the bugle: we get up in the morn- 
ing, go to dinner and to church, at bugle-blow. 
It sounds for the last time at eight o’clock in 
the evening, and after that the sepoys are not 
allowed to quit their lines without ate and 
every one passing the sentries is challenged, 
It is pleasant to ‘hear this challenge on a still, 
quiet night, in returning from dining out, or 
spending the evening with a friend. The 
“Who goes there?” of the sentry; the re- 
sponse, “ Friend!” and then the rejoinder, 
“ Pass, friend—all’s well!” and the pe of 
the musket as the sentry recovers arms, have 
to me a charming and musical sound. 

I must tell you of a fright 1 got the other 
night in D——’s absence. I was awakened 
in the middle of the night by a heavy breath- 
ing close to my bed, and starting up in alarm, 
was by no means reassured when I saw a huge 
figure within a yard of my bed. My light and 
the ayah were both in the next room; and on 
calling out for them, I discovered that the in- 
truder, who stood quite still, was no other 
than a large Brahminee bull, which, finding 
some door open, had walked in to have a peep 
at the interior. Having gratified his curiosity, 
he walked off, nagele enough, the wa 
he came in, making some remarks to himself 
in a few snorts and grunts. These Brahminee 
bulls are the pest of our cantonment. They 
are privileged creatures, and go where they 
like ; they are held sacred by the natives, and 
no one dare destroy them. A gentleman kill- 
ed one here a few years ago, and the Brah- 
mins rose en masse, and demanded justice. 
The prejudices of the natives being much 
humored by the government, the unlucky 
bull-destroyer had to pay a heavy fine. At 
Juggernaut, that stronghold of Indian priest- 
craft, neither cow, calf, nor bull is allowed to 
be killed ; so that beef is there an unknown 
commodity. 

The pilgrims who resort to Juggernaut pass 
through this station in thousands; many of 
them die on the road from starvation and 
fatigue. There is a pilgrim hospital here, 
supported by government, where these poor 
creatures may find relief, and be enabled to 
pursue their way. Rice is given to all who 
will receive it; but many refuse io eat what is 
not cooked by one of their own caste. I haye 
seen the poorest beggar refuse a loaf of bread. 
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Some, you may have heard, more infatuated 
than others, think to reapa richer reward by 
measuring their length on the ground, every 
inch of their journey, which perhaps is hun- 
dreds of miles. This I once witnessed myself, 
and the sight of the poor creature, covered 
with dust, worn out and emaciated to a sha- 
dow, left a most painful impression on my 
mind. 

We went down to the Bazaar this morning, 
to see the manufacture of the silver ornaments 
for which this place is celebrated, and which 
were so much admired at the Great Exhibi- 
tion. It is, indeed, wonderful to see the jewel- 
lers sitting on the ground in their little huts, 
fashioning those light and delicate silver roses, 
with their awkward-looking instruments. Their 
supple fingers and long nails seem to do as 
much service as their tools. A dish of heated 
charcoal stands by them, which they frequent- 
ly apply to. These native workmen can copy 
and imitate most exactly, but have no inven- 
tive genius. 

July.—The “ hot season,” truly so called, is 
now over for the present year, and the rains 
fairly set in, which enables me to resume my 

n. Description can give you very little 
idea of the intense heat we have experienced. 
We have been existing, but not living to any 
purpose. From sunrise to sunset, our rooms 
were closed to every breath of air from with- 
out, which was like that of a heated furnace. 
Within doors, punkas and thermantidotes kept 
us alive, with the assistance of pale ale, cooled 
by means of saltpetre ; for we are too far in- 
land to indulge in the luxury of ice. We used 
to long for sunset as you do for a sunshiny 
day, for we were scarcely able to breathe 
freely till the fiery orb sunk below the hori- 
gon; then doors and windows were thrown 
open, and we ventured out into the veranda 
to enjoy the sea-breeze, which comes from the 
distance of forty miles. Some few dreadful 
days we had when there was no sea-breeze, 
nothing but the hot sand-winds day and night, 
making the air scorch even aftersunset. You 
necd not envy us our Indian summer ; winter 
it might, in one respect, with more propri- 
ety be called, for vegetation seems at a 
stand-still, and every blade of grass withers. 
There was something very oppressive in thé 

rfect stillness of these hot days. One longed 

‘or some sound to break the death-like repose ; 

all nature seemed asleep ; and it was not till 
the shades of evening began to fall, that the 
animal world began to awake; and then, to 
be sure, they did their best to atone for their 
unwonted silence. This has been an unusu- 
ally hot season, the natives say; several coo- 
les have been struck dead in crossing the dry 
bed of the river; and a large flock of mon- 
keys, which came down im search of water, 
perished on the burning sands. 
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The rains commenced about the: middle of- 
June, heralded by dust-storms, and by dread- 
ful thunder and lightning. The crash of these 
thunder-storms is terrific, and yet magnificent. 
The air is now cool and pleasant ; all nature 
has revived, and looks green and smiling. We 
sit in the veranda frequently, watching the 
river which is rapidly rising, and will soon fill 
its basin. The wd begin to ferry across, 
which isa very amusing sight. They are 
large and clumsy things; sometimes two are 
fastened together, crowded with natives, bul- 
locks, and bullock-carts. We had a pretty 
walk this morning to the Old Fort, which was 
once a place of considerable strength, but ig 
now going to ruin. It is surrounded by the 
remains of a lofty wall, and a deep ditch 
swarming with alligators. 

1 do not think you would enjoy living on 
our free-and-easy terms with animated nature. 
The sparrows build their nests in the drawing- 
room, and the crows hop on to the breakfast ta- 
ble, and help themselves to bread. Dozens of 
frogs are squatted behind doors, and in every 
available corner, where they remain during 
the heat of the day ; at night, they hop out to 
their nocturnal concert, aioe returning at 
day-dawn. Musk-rats flit about from room 
to room, uttering, if alarmed, a shrill squeak. 
Centipedes are to be found in the damp cor- 
ners of the bathing-room, and occasionally a 
cobra di capella pays a visit to one’s bed- 
room. There was one killed in mine a short 
time ago. But these formidable inmates do 
not cause me nearly so much annoyance as 
the ants and mosquitoes, which there is no 
possibility of destroying. The ants are par- 
ticularly troublesome, as everything eatable 
has to be guarded from their attacks by 
placing the feet of tables and presses in dishes 
of water. The veranda has its inhabitants 
too. Owls and bats take refuge in its corners 
during the day, and fly out at dusk; and oc- 
casionally the chattering minah builds its nest 
in a quiet corner. The active little lizard is 
always on the alert watching for its prey. 
They destroy mosquitoes, and are conse- 
quently great friends of mine. The Brahmi- 
nee lizard is a beautiful little creature, ex- 
quisitely marked with shades of gray, and a 
red tail. Jt is very timid, and seldom seen. 

I wonder if my young friends at home have 
ever read an account of the mason-wasp. We 
have numbers of them here, and I have often 
amused myself lately with watching them, 
The insect is not unlike our wasp in shape— 
the same long body and slender waist, but of 
a pale brown color, instead of yellow and 
black livery. It first selects some spot for its 
nest—very often the side of a chair or couch, 
the edge of a book or picture, or some orna- 
ment on the table that takes its fancy. Then 
it brings to this spot little balls of earth, and 
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begins to build. Its nest, when finished, is 
about the size of a thrush’s egg; a small open- 
ing is left, and the eggs deposited. Then 
Mrs. Wasp flies off, and returns with a living- 

een caterpillar, which she intombs in this 
— of hers. Out and in she goes till about 
a dozen of these unfortunate victims are 
secured within. Then the hole is filled up, 
and neatly plastered over; and no one woul 

uess, to look at this little knob of earth, that 
Srine caterpillars are pent within. It is sup- 
posed they are to serve as food for the young 
when they come out of the egg. 

October.—We have just returned from a 
visit to a curious old place, eighteen miles 
from this, which I think you will like to hear 
about. D—— had obtained leave of absence 
for ten days during the Dusserah, a Hindoo 
festival, which we thought could not be better 
employed than in visiting the ancient remains 
of iiniaeae, or “Land of God.” Ac- 
cordingly, we entered our palanquins one fine 
morning at three o’clock. We passed through 
the bazaar, and soon found ourselves on the 
banks of the river, which we crossed in a 
large flat-bottomed boat. Such a piece of 
business it was getting our _—— into 
the boats, and such a Babel of voices ! 

Once fairly on the road, on we went very 
quickly. On approaching Bhobanesswar, the 
scene became every moment more singular. 
Ruins and temples met the eye at every turn, 
half hidden by the thick jungle. On reaching 
our tents, which had been sent on the day 
previous, and leaving the palanquin, I was 
struck mute with astonishment at the scene 
before me. It seemed as if I had been set 
down in the midst of ancient Babylon. But 
how shall I describe it? It is almost impossi- 
ble to convey by writing an adequate idea of 
the view. Wherever the eye rested, there 
were temples; and, the difficult thing is, to 
he you a true picture of these ee 

our fancy may already have conjured up 
Grecian architecture, marble pillars, and so 
forth; but not so is the Hindoo temple. Ex- 

uisite as istlie carving, there is nothing classic 
about its exterior. On the contrary, the only 
thing I can think of comparing it to, in form, 
is an inverted jelly-glass. A sort of rude 
porch in front is the invariable entrance, 
ascended by steps, and guarded on each side 
by the figure of a lion or a griffin. Our tents 
were pitched on a rising ground, among some 
ruins, and facing the “ Badu § Sagur,” a magnifi- 
cent ruined tank, surrounded by large and 
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small temples or pagodas. Mounds of earth, 


and massive stone-work in all directions,; 
seemed to indicate that the place must have 
been at some early period an immense city. 
According to the traditions of the natives, 
these temples, 999 in number, were built be- 
fore the time of our Saviour by a great rajahy 
who ruled the land. , 

It is very pleasant living in tents in the 
cool season. We found it warm during the 
day, but the «nights were always agreeable. 

e used to hear the growling of bears around 
us at night, the — of the hyzna, and 
the howl of the jackal; but although these 
animals might have entered the tent at their 
pleasure, we never felt alarmed. Our only. 
protection was a little terrier-dog, and a light 
always burning inside. The natives said that, 
tigers were often seen, and carried off many. 
of their bullocks. 

We used to rise early, and take long walks 
and rides. The morning air was peculiar] 
fresh and delightful; and there was so 4 
shade, we could remain a long time out before 
feeling the sun too powerful. We came upon 
many beautiful spots, where, I believe, Euro- 
pean feet had never before trodden. Every 
now and then, a ruin, half hidden among the 
thick foliage, came suddenly on our view; 
some of the small tanks were very pictur- 
esque; they were covered with the sacred 
lotus, of which there are many varieties— 
the pure white, with its yellow calyx; the 
bright red; and prettiest of all, those tinged 
with pale pink, hike a soft blush on a pure 
cheek. They look most lovely among their 
broad green leaves floating on the dark and 
quiet water. Wherever we went, we saw 
temples in various stages of decay, but each 
one seemed more beautiful than its neighbor, 
so diversified and wonderful were the archi- 
tecture and carving. 

The large tank opposite our tents was light, 
ed up at night, which had an extremely pretty. 
effect. It was very pleasant to sit in the 
evening at the door of the tent, watching 
these lights dancing up and down, and re- 
flected in the calm water; and by moonlight 
the scene was really beautiful. I love to dwell 
on these days. The life we led was so primi- 
tive—so truly enjoyable—that we were quite 
sorry when our hittle holiday ended, and we 
were obliged to return to head-quarters, and 
bid adieu to this wonderful and interesting 


spot. 





A Mepium Trutn. — The Truth (they say) 


ComPARATIVE ORNITHOLOGY. — An old wo- 


generally lies in the mediam — but an exception | man may be no chicken, but it does not follow 


to this is, of course, a Rapping Medium, who|that a young lad 


never, by any accident, raps out the Truth. 


is one. Instead of being a 


chicken, she may be a goose. 














AUTHOR OF THE “VESTIGES OF 
CREATION.” 


. Mr, Pace presents his tful com- 
‘pliments to the editor of the ‘ Literary Ga- 
zette,’ and solicits insertion, in his first publi- 
cation, of the enclosed statement relative to 
the authorship of the ‘ Vestiges of Creation,’ 
from the ‘ Dundee Advertiser :’”— 

The following statement made by Mr. Page, 
at the close of his lecture on Wednesday 
‘evening, should, we think, set forever at rest 
all rumors and reports relative to the author- 
ship of the “ Vestiges.” In returning the 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Page for his 
lectures, Mr. P. Anderson, the chairman, made 
allusion to the rumor, pretty widely circulated, 
that the lecturer was, in some way or other, 
connected with the authorship of the “ Vesti- 

s of Creation”—remarking that those who 

had the pleasure of listening to Mr. 
age’s interesting and instructive descriptions, 
must at once perceive that there was nothing 
in them at all favoring the views taken by the 
author of the “ Vestiges;” but on the con- 
trary, that the conclusions arrived. at had a 
very different, and, as they must all have felt, 
a much more philosophical and satisfactory 
tendency. 

In noticing this allusion of the chairman, 
Mr. Page begged to state most emphatically, 
and without a shadow of reservation, that he 
was not at all, or in any way, responsible for 
the facts or opinions of the work in question. 
At the time the “ Vestiges” was published, he 
was engaged as one of the literary and scien- 
tific collaborateurs of the Messrs. Chambers ; 
and it so happened that it was in circulation 
for several weeks before he had seen or read a 
line of it. The first time he saw it was in the 
hands of Mr. William Chambers, who came 
into his room one day with the remark, “ Here 
was a curious work making some sensation,” 
and requesting that he (Mr. Page) would write 
a notice of it for the Journal.” (‘ Chambers’ 
‘Edinburgh Journal.’) 

‘ For this purpose Mr. P. took the work 
home, and he had not read twenty 8 of it 
when he felt convinced that it was the pro- 
duction of Mr. Robert Chambers ; and every 
additional line he read only tended to estab- 
lish that conviction. Some days after, when 


asked for the review, he stated he could not 
prepare one for two reasons—Ist, that he did 
not think the work suited for notice in the 
Edinburgh Journal ; and, 2d, because he be- 
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lieved it to be the production of Mr. Robert 
Chambers. Mr. William Chambers received 
this announcement with apparent surprise, but 
denied all knowledge of the matter, and here 
the subject drop Some time after, how- 
ever, and when the work was being severely 
handled by the reviewers, Mr. Robert Cham- 
bers alluded to the matter, affecting ignorance 
and innocence of the authorship, upon which 
Mr. Page remarked that all he could say was, 
that had he seen the sheets before going to 
press, he perhaps could have prevented some 
of the blunders on which the reviewers were 
founding so much of their mee and argu- 
ment. e consequence of this remark ap- : 
parently was, that some time after Mr. Robert ' 
Chambers sent him the proof-sheets of the . 
second or third edition of the “ Vestiges,” 
with the request that he would enter on the 
margin any corrections or suggestions that oc- | 
curred. is he did; and since then he had 
not seen or read a word of the many editions 
through which the work had passed, unless the 
preface to the last illustrated edition, the tone 
and spirit of which he would not venture to 
characterize as he felt they ought to be charac- 
terized and condemned. 

In reading the proof-sheets alluded to, he 
(Mr. Page) had done no more than what many 
men were in the habit of doing for others, and 
what he had himself more recently done for 
Dr. Anderson’s “ Course of Creation”—a work, 
avowedly written to counteract the erroneous 
statements and injurious tendency of the 
* Vestiges.” 

Such was the statement he had to make; 
and he had only further to remark, that had 
the moral courage of the author been equal to 
his ability, or equal to the assiduity with which 
he had endeavored to promi his doc- 
trines, he (Mr. Page) would have been spared 
this somewhat painful and unpleasant ex- 
lanation. He, himself, had never written a 

e which he thought shame to avow, or en- 
tertained a sentiment which he was. afraid to 
utter; and it would have prevented much an- 
noyance and injury to others had the author 
of the “ Vestiges” proceeded upon the same 
maxim. He now, so far as he was con- 
cerned, made a clean breast of it; and if 
merit was attachable to the work, the author 
would reap his high reward—if demerit, the 





blame. would, at least, fall on the right 
shoulders. 
Gilmore-place, Edinburgh, 28th Nov. 1854. 





Tue Opor or Sancrity.—The saints of the 
‘middle 
about. 


were fond of sprinkling holy water 
hey would probably have made them- 








selves much more agreeable if they had eubsti- 
tuted chloride of lime. 
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From The Spectator. 


SIR GEORGE STEPHEN'S ANTI- 
SLAVERY RECOLLECTIONS.* 


‘ Ir appears that when Mrs. Stowe was in 
England she requested Sir George Stephen to 
furnish her with a “ narrative of the abolition 
of slavery in the British colonies,” with a view 
to publication in America; :and Sir George 
romised, anticipating not “ more than a few 
our’s work.” What Mrs. Stowe wished for, 
or what Sir George originally intended, we do 
not know. This book is a series of personal 
recollections, by a keen and not a very tender 
observer of the characters and conduct of some 
of the leading Abolitionists and their doings, 
from the time when the writer was admitted 
as an innocent child to private discussions on 
politics, that seem to have been ‘peculiarly dis- 
tinguished by the wisdom of the serpent, up to 
the period when Abolition was finally wrung 
from the fears and ignorance of the Reform 
Ministry. ‘The greater part of the reminis- 
éences, however, refer to the last decade of the 
agitation ; and it appears that one object of 
the writer is to rescue from neglect if not ob- 
livion the men who, as he says, really carried 
the question. These were not the people 
whom the world has ignorantly supposed : not 
Clarkson, who broached the subject, and Wil- 
rforce, whose connection and position en- 
bled it at first to gaina favorable hearing ; 
not Romilly, whose character threw a G) 
ovér it, nor Brougham, whose eloquence ex- 
¢ited the nation, nor poets, from Cowper to 
James Montgomery, whose strains penetrating 
the heart and dwelling in the memory became 
a very part of the rising generation ; nor Bux- 
ton, with his slow labor and dogged pertina- 
eity. These, and some others, it is admitted, 
the poets being excepted, did a good deal in 
the way of preparation ; but they were too fine 
and finicking for actual work. They were 
Members and Whigs loath to press Ministers ; 
perhaps they had some compunctious visiting 
as to plunging men of their own rank into sud- 
den ruin; possibly they had some scruples as 
to the justice of depriving any class of men of 
their substance acquired with the national 
sanction (for compensation was sconted by the 
“ whole hog” Abolitionists) ; a few might hesi- 
tate as to the permanent benefit upon the Ne- 
groes themselves, and doubt whether an act 
of Parliament could change the nature of men 
and of society. Young and philanthropic Eng- 
land threw all such things overboard, as well 
as their old leaders. Zachary Macaulay quiet- 
ly left them, in disapproval if not disgust. 


' ® Anti-Slavery Recollections: ina Series of Let- 
ters, addressed to Mrs. Beecher Stowe, written by 
Sir ——— Stephen, at her request. Published by 
Hatch 





Even Buxton was annoyed and at times coolly 
superseded, for he was not thoroughly up to 
the mark. The men who actually carried 
Emancipation are two Quakers of the name 
of Cooper, and, though he does not quite say 
80, ous George Stephen. 

e letters to Mrs. Stowe are written in a 
frank, bold, almost reckless style ; so reckless, 
indeed, that it may be doubted whether the 
book can answer its ostensible purpose of as- 
sisting the Emancipation cause in America. 
The earlier and more gentlemanly part of 
the time was distinguished by what the writer 
calls “ backstairs” management, not to say 
intrigue, and other arts, which, however ne- 
cessary in this world of mixed motives and 
frail mortals, do not look quite respectable in 
naked narrative. When the ready and “ wil- 
~ to make themselves useful” gentry put 
aside the old Abolitionists, they carried on 
business by unscrupulous tricks, audaciqus 
falsehoods, and a theatrical manner of adver- 
tisement and display, that might have rendered 
an “equestrian” manager, according to his 
moral nature, envious or ashamed. Neither 
did they — to play upon the grossest 
ignorance, and to glory init. This story does 
not rise beyond platform humor or wit, but it 
is significant against the tellers. 


One curious instance of the working of this 
system occurred in Lincolnshire ; it used to be 
quoted with great delight by Buxton, and is 
worth mentioning as an illustration of the effec- 
tive working of these visiting sub-committees. I 
think it was Sir William Ingleby who was can- 
vassing a newly-created voter in the Fens. “ Be 
you a candidate for Lords or Commons ?” asked 
the unsophisticated elector. “ For the Commons 
to be sure, my friend ; there are no elections for 
the Lords!” “ Well, Sir William, I know no- 
thing about that; but which votes against slay- 
ery? Lords or Commons, he shall have my vote, 
and not the king if he don’t.” 


We do not know what the “down South” 
may think of this, or the Abolitionists of the 
North ; but we believe that neither Sir George 
Stephen nor any Abolitionist of this country 
would willingly have trusted the very slightest 
practical matter in which they were interested 
to the judgment of this elector of the Fens. 

Whatever may be thought of the purpose 
of this book, it will be found very amusing, and 
indeed instructive. The reader is carried be- 
hind the scenes both of Parliamentary manage- 
ment forty years ago, and of popular agitation 
about the time of the Reform Bill. He will 
see the rather dirty means that piety and 
purity resort to in order to compass their ends, 
and be tempted to exclaim, with Rajah Brooke 
when urging his “dear Jack” to some similar 

roceedings, “ What a world it is in detail!” 

e will meet with anecdotes of historical or 
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traditional names, and many eae of men 
more or less distinguished in philanthropic agi- 
tation, done by an artist of no mean power, 
but whose eye is keener in perceiving and his 
hand firmer in limning blemishes than beau- 
ties. Here is part of Wilberforce :— 


He had his defects, and though others have 
veiled them, I.shall not. A man’s excellence, 
especially when a public man, cannot be appre- 
ciated apart from his failings, as the primary 
colors lose their brilliancy when deprived of 
contrast with their complementary tints. 

His essential fault was that of busy indolence: 
he worked out nothing for himself; he was des- 
titute of system, and desultory in his habits ; he 
depended on others for information, and laid 
himself open to misguidance ; he was too fond 
of an animated dictionary; he required an intel- 
lectual walkingstick. From this habit sprung 
another failing of no trifling importance in a 
public man—he was indecisive; he wanted the 
confidence which he might have justly placed in 
his own judgment. - It.was a common saying of 
him, so common that you must have heard it, 
that you might safely predicate his vote, for it 
Was certain to be opposed to his speech. The 
only other weak point to which I will refer was 
singular in a man of his refinement—he loved 
the small gossip of political life, and, politically 
educated in the tone of the last century, felt, per- 
haps, unconsciously, too much deferential regard 
for rank and power, irrespective, not of the moral- 
ity, but of the sterling worth of their possessors. 

In a man of less strength of principle than 
Wilberforce, these faults, though venial, would 
have impeded all his utility, even if they had not 
reduced him to the level of the common herd ; 
but he possessed qualities that neutralized their 
tendency. 


There is much more of it, but the panegyric 
is elaborated into almost flatness compared 
with the opening traits. There is a portrait 
of Buxton even more elaborated and less ef- 
fective. In fact, Wilberforce had touched off 
his dear friend in a short sentence, and witha 
touch of the French malice, which seems to 
have been operative occasionally among the 
professors of philanthropy, that left little more 
to be done. “ Buxton is like one of his own 
drayhorses, strong, sleek, and slow.” 

“The conspicuous proceedings of Mr. Sturge 
of late are well enough accounted for in this 
character of him, however much his friends 
may be surprised at finding it where it is. 


Th fact, Joseph Sturge was so headstrong in 
his peculiar notions of right and wrong, that for 
atime he involved many of the party, and my- 
self especially, in a painful dilemma. 

en a Secret Committeé of the House met 
to fake evidence on the working of the appren- 
tiveship system, it was arranged between Buxton’ 
on the one side and Gladstone on the other, that 
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their respective legal advisers, but on condition 
that we should pledge our word of honor not to 
publish a s — of the 7“ ~~ before the Com- 
mittee made their report. Sturge, who had gone 
with Mr. J.J. Gurney and Mr. Scobell to the 
West Indies on purpose to obtain evidence on the 
subject, (a noble effort of benevolence,) was @ 
most important witness, and was examined at 
great length. The next day, or within a day or 
two, there appeared in the daily papers a full re- 
port of his evidence. At the next meeting of the 
Committee, the Chairman of course complained 
of this disclosure, and appealed to every Member 
to say on his honor whether he had sent the re- 
port. All denied it; and then they asked Burge 
and myself: we gave the same denial; and 
Burge, happily, had in his pocket, still sealed 
with the official seal, his packet of the proceed- 
ings of the former day. I had not mine in m 

pocket, though I had it at home with the seal sti 

unbroken. I pledged myself to produce it; but L 
could see that suspicion hovered about me: it 
placed me in the most awkward position, which 
Buxton could scarcely relieve by his assurances 
of my trustworthiness. At their next meeting, 
however, I produced all my official packets wii 

every seal unbroken ; and confidence was at 
once restored, though the problem still remained 
of “who was the traitor?” I determined to sift 
it to the bottom ; and at last discovered. that 
Sturge, who gave in his statement in writing, had. 
made a copy of it before he was examined, and 
had sent this copy to the press, considering him- 
self in no way bound to obey the injunctions of | 
the Committee to secrecy! nor could I ever 
make him clearly understand the cruelty of sub- 
jecting myself and others to such unworthy sus-, 
picions. Such eccentric principles, however well-. 
meaning, were not likely to obtain for him any 
influential position among the old Abolitionists.”. 


The author's able, excellent, and influential 
father, is introduced on several occasions, with’ 
truthful fearlessness and good taste. This 
anecdote, though in connection with Mr. 
oa is chiefly characteristic of Lord’ 

on. 


Mr. Perceval felt that compensation was due to 
Mr. Stephen for the services he had rendered as. 
well as for the professional sacrifice he had made. 
A Mastership in Chancery was vacant, and he. 
requested Lord Eldon to give him the appoint- 
ment, to discharge a debt of gratiude for which, 
the whole Cabinet were in some sense responsi-. 
ble. It was refused; and Mr. Perceval, some-, 
what nettled at the refusal, offered to Mr. Ste- 
phen the post of Attorney-General. Mr. Stephen 
declined this offer, as his professional practice in 
this country had been too much confined toa 

articular field, to allow him, with satisfaction to 

imself, to undertake the duties of such an office ; 
and then, not only Mr. Perceval, but some of his; 
colleagues, renewed their application to the Chan- 
cellor, in a tone that admitted of no refusal. The 
Mastership was conceded, after more than.a 
year’s hesitation, and Mr. Stephen was appointed 





Mr. Burge and myself should be admitted as 


But the appointment led to more cancellarian” 
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disgust. On entering his new office, Mr. Stephen 
‘discovered a host of abuses, all tending to the 
‘injury of suitors, but of a nature that could not 
‘be removed except by the fiat of the Chancellor. 
Mr. ep ory called his attention to them in vain, 
‘till ‘at last he menaced an exposure of them in 
the House. ‘Then, and not till then, Lord Eldon 
reluctantly yielded, and so authorized the first 
step in Chancery Reform. It was but a small 
step, but to effect even that, when Lord Eldon 
held the Great Seal, was almost a miracle.” 


If the following piece of modest assurance 
had been told of a mountebank and his merry- 
andrew, or been introduced into a farce with 
some Jeremy Diddler for the hero, it would 
have been well enough. Had it occurred with 
O'Connell in a rollickin and gleeful mood, it 
might have done to laugh at. In a body some- 
what ostentatiously arrogating to themselves 
all claims to “ truth and justice, religion and 
piety,” it goes considerably beyond a joke, or 
even a pious fraud. It may be said that the 
party did not originate the placards, which ap- 
peared in the “ brickbat-and-bludgeon ” days 
of the Times newspaper; but they were aid- 
ing and abetting. There has been some- 
thing not very unlike the practice at Man- 
chester and Birmingham lately: who is the 
traitor now? 


” On this occasion, Buxton in his speech advert- 
ed to certain placards that had been posted about 
the Metropolis; earnestly disclaiming all con- 
nection with them on the part of the Anti-slavery 
Society. He was well warranted in this disclaim- 
er; for I was not then, and am not now, asham- 
ed of acknowledging that J wrote them all.— 
They were villanous productions, and almost as 
incendiary and seditious as the leading articles 
in the Times, on Reform, which appeared about 
the same time; but I see no reason why treason 
should be published on one subject and not on 
another, when both were equally good. Indeed, 
of the two, I cared more for Emancipation than 
Reform, and think it deserved the preference.— 
The history of the placards was simply this— 
The West Indian body began the strife by defac- 
ing the walls of London with pro-slavery mat- 
ter; and I own, with shame, that this aid in agi- 
tation had quite escaped me: I at once saw the 
advantage of it, as groups were collected round 
them, spelling them out, though they were a 
class that probably never Ble a book once in 
@ year started off to Bagster, the printer’s, 
wrote two or three in the shop, and directed him 
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to have them posted, the same evening, over 
every West Indian placard that was visible : this, 
as I anticipated, led to retaliation; and I kept a 
regular supply in hand, and a little army of bill- 
stickers, who entered heartily into the fun of the 
thing, and contrived to follow the West Indian 
bill-stickers unperceived, and veil over all their 
bills before morning. I had only two allies; Mr. 
Crisp, and a most stanch Anti-Slavery man, 
then Mr. Bagster’s reader, but long since estab- 
lished as a publisher himself, Mr. Pardon. The 
language of the placards excited Lord Grey’s 
displeasure, and somebody came to the printer’s, 
alleging that his Lordship sent him to demand 
the author’s name. They might as well have 
inquired for Junius; they would have got no- 
thing from a single man in the office, had they | 
put them all to the torture. So the fun went on; 
and I presume Lord Grey remonstrated with 
Buxton, for he was very sore about them, and 
told me he should repudiate them at an Anti- 
Slavery meeting at Devonshire House, where I, 
too, was asked to attend. But I was determined 
to be even with him. 

“And now, my friends,” he began, “ about 
these placards. I cannot qualify my language in 
speaking of them: we are not reduced to such 
disgraceful weapons as these; our weapons are 
reason, principle, duty; I will not stoop to arm 
myself from the armory of the incendiary,” etc., 
and a great deal more to the same purpose. Af- 
ter an hour or so my turn came; and, to Bux- 
ton’s amazement, for he fully expected me to 
vindicate them, I took my cue from him, and 
adopted the same vein, only in much more in. 
flated style. : 

“TI go much farther than my honorable friend ; 
I denounce not only the placards, but the author 
too. I wish I could discover him. I would 
hold him up to your abhorrence ; but he dare not 
intrude here; he dare not exhibit his incendiary 
features in such a peaceful right-principled as- 
sembly as this! he dare not face the withering 
indignation of my honorable friend,”—and here 
I turned towards Buxton, and looked him full 
in the face. It was too much even for Buxton’s 
gravity; he burst into fits of laughter; and the 
meeting, consisting chiefly of young Friends, 
had been laughing heartily at every pause, and 
adding loud applause to their laughter; in defi- 
ance of repeated mementoes from Mr. S. Gur- 
ney, the chairman, that such expressions of 
sympathy were forbidden by their rules; for 

ere was not one in the room who did not 
know, as well as myself, that I was the offender. 

“You have fairly done me,” said Buxton, af- 
ter the meeting. 





BOASTING, 


Boasts will not pillow thee where great men sit : 
Wouldst thou have greatness, greatly strive for it, 


A Nava 
does his 





UESTION.—If a boatswain marries, 
wife me a boatswain’s mate ? 


’ FIRMNESS. 


Strive to be resolute’; half-measures shun ; 
For from weak doubts a hundred dangers rise: 
A firm mind mirrors clear what’s to be done, 
But troubled waters cheat the gazer’s eyes. 














LAMARTINE. 


From the Literary Gasette. 
LAMARTINE ON MILTON. 


Tue new English edition of M. Lamartine’s 
“Memoirs of Celebrated Characters” has some 
additions, the most noticeable of which is a 
sketch of Milton. In this, as in his other 
memoirs of illustrious Englishmen, we do not 
look for any novelty of biographical detail, 
but it is interesting to have the opinions and 
sentiments of a man of genius and eloquence 
like Lamartine. We give some extracts from 
his memoir of the great epic poet, com- 
mencing with a characteristic paragraph, in 
which the author’s bias towards romance 
rather than history is displayed :— 


* Milton, born of noble parents, living on their 
estate in the neighborhood of London, after 
having formed his literary taste at the University 
of Cambridge, and having given evidence of his 
superior powers in various Latin ms, much 
admired by the erudite, was sent to Italy by his 
father, to become acquainted with the world and 
the existing state of learning on the Continent, 
before the age when it was intended he should 
devote himself to business and politics. He con- 
tinued to reside there for a series of years, 
attracted by the charms of the climate, the graces 
of the women, the poetical associations of the 
places and people, the friendships he contracted 
with many distinguished patrons of genius, and by 
the softness of the airof Naples, which infiltrated 
itself through his veins, and made him lose sight of 
everything, even his glory and his native country. 
He confesses this himself, in vcrses written in the 
language of Tasso. ‘ I have forgotten the Thames 
for the voluptuous Arno. Love has so willed it, 
who never wills in vain! From this we may 
collect that either Florence or Pisa contained a 
second Leonora for this new Torquato. Love 
alone solves many secrets which appear otherwise 
inexplicable in the lives of men, and particularly 
of poets. And how did this passion eventuate ? 
Herein lies the mystery of that period of the life 
of Milton. 

“On his return to England he found the par- 
liament at war with the king, hostile arms in every 
hand, and every soul bursting with the flames of 
religious and political controversy. During three 

rs he pondered in solitude, without seeming to 


incline either towards the royalists or the puritans, | P© 


entirely absorbed in the studies pre ry to his 
future poem, the plan of which he had conceived 
while yet on his travels. In a letter to a confi- 
dential friend, written about this period, he thus 
expresses himself:—‘ Some day I shall address a 
work to posterity which will perpetuate my name, 
at least in the land in which I was born.” All 
at minds thus anticipate their future glory ; 

is feeling, which the vulgar mistake for pride, is 
in fact the inwardly-speaking conscience of their 
nius. When these three years had passed over 

is head, Milton postponed his poem until times 
more favorable to literature, in case they should 
ever arrive, and declared for the cause of liberty. 
Poets had long followed in the train of courts and 
; he was tempted*by the glory of being 
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the first of his nation to espouse the side of Gad 
and the people; but neither the people nor the 
puritans had any ears to spare for poetry. Milton 
threw himself into the quarrel, armed with 
speeches,controversies, and pamphlets, those daily 
weapons of revolution. His genius, transformed 
but not debased, soon distinguished his name from 
amongst the crowd. It bore the manly republican 
impress of ancient Rome, emanating from the 
soul of an English enthusiast. 

“Cromwell, who at that time personified in 
himself the citizens, the people, the army, the 
fervor of religious zeal, the national pride and 
privileges, became the Maccabseus of Milton’s 
imagination. The poet attached himself to the 
fortunes of the Protector, as to his own and his 
country’s destiny ; he saw in him the champion of 
the people, the uprooter of monarchs, and a new 
judge of Israel: we find these exact expressions 
in his political writings of the period—Cromwelt 
was the sword, while Milton wished to be the 
tongue of independence. Cromwell, who spoke 
much, but always badly, and had neither time 
nor leisure to write, hailed with eagerness the 
vigorous, eloquent, and imaginative talent which 
sought to place itself at his service. It was not 
enough for the experienced leader, the conquer- 
ing soldier, to triumph on the battle-fields of 
Scotland and Ireland ; he wished equally to des- 
potize over public opinion. The royalists, the 
Roman Catholics, the partisans of the Reformed 
Church, waged against him an incessant war of 
pamphlets, which disturbed his rest and threaten- 
ed to undermine his power. Milton was em- 

loyed to reply to their arguments or invectives. 

e placed him near his own person, in the posi- 
tion of private secretary, and confided to him the: 
revision and publication of the acts of govern- 
ment,—That government concentrated itself in 
the single head of the Protector. This confi- 
dential member of Cromwell’s cabinet was in 
reality the minister of the protectorate ; his name 
became synonymous with power, and his fortune 
increased with the importance of his functions. 
His brothers left the country, and came to reside 
+ him in a handsome mansion-house in Lon- 

on. 


We do not follow M. Lamartine in his ac- 
count of the politics of the time of the Com- 
monwealth, but we pass on to the notice of 
Milton after the Restoration, about which 
riod of the aged poet’s life it is to be wished 
that fuller and more authentic records were 
extant :— 


The restoration of Charles the Second sur- 
prised him in the midst of his labors, rendered 
nugatory by the treason of the army, which first 
conquered, and then sold their country. Charles 
was not by nature vindictive; he was only 
thoughtless. He extended amnesty to all, even 
to the regicides; but his return called back the 
royalists to parliament, and they, like all parti- 
sans, were implacable. They outraged the natu- 
ral gentleness of the young king, and demanded 
from him heads and proscriptions. Milton, who 
had steeped, if not his hands, at least his pen in. 
the blood of the late monarch, and the massacres 
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of Ireland, more atrocious than those of Septem- 
ber 1792, hastened to hide himself in the hope 
of being forgotten. He resigned his office, and 
retired into an obscure suburb of London, to 
allow time for the vengeance of his enemies to 
pass away. After a short interval, to efface his 
name effectually from the remembrance of the 
royalists, he gave out that he was dead; and 
while still in existence, superintended the cere- 
mony of his own funeral. To this subterfuge he 
was indebted for his life. He was not discover- 
ed until the first fury of reaction had become 
satiated, and in some measure exhausted by in- 
dulgence. From his own windows he had be- 
held the body of Cromwill, dug up by the com- 
mon executioner, paraded through the streets of 
~ and exposed to the insults of the popu- 
ace. 

Charles the Second heard of the retreat of 
Milton, and pretended to believe in the reality 
of his death. He had no desire to stain the com- 
mencement of his reign with the execution of one 
of those men destined to immortality, whose 
blood -would cry loudly for vengeance through 
fature ages. He even offered to reinstate him in 
his office of government advocate, if he would 
devote his talents to the cause of monarchy. His 
second wife entreated him to comply with this 
proposal. “ You are a woman,” replied Milton, 
“and your thoughts dwell on the domestic inter- 
ests of our'house ; I think only of posterity, and 
I will die ‘consistently with my character. By 
this time his affairs had declined into mont 
approaching to indigence. His eyes, ever weak, 
had almost entirely lost their light. When he 
ventured out, he was supported by the arm of 
one of his daughters. Charles the Second, one 
day when taking a ride, met him in St. James’s 
Park, and inquired who was that handsome, blind 
old man. He was told that it was Milton. He 
approached, and addressing the ancient secretary 
of Cromwell in a tone of bitter irony, said, 
“ Heaven, Sir, has inflicted this chastisement on 
you, for having participated in the murder of my 
father!” “Sire,” replied the aged sufferer, with 
manly boldness, “if the calamities which befal 
us here are the punishment of our faults, or of 
the sins of our parents, your own father must 
have been very culpable, for you yourself have 
endured much misfortune.” The king passed on 
silently, and expressed no offence at the answer. 
. Milton was now approaching his sixtieth year; 
“but he still retained the freshness of mind and 
beauty of countenance which belong to youth. 
Genius consumes the weak, and preserves the 
strong. His involuntary idleness had driven him 
back to try, formerly the pastime, but now 
the consolation of his life. The idea of the great 
epic which he had conceived in Italy, and post- 
poned to the age of leisure, occupied his imagin- 
ation more intensely than ever. He resumed his 
studies in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, and Italian, 
with the enthusiasm of a youth. The realms of 
fancy carried him away delightfully from the 
actual world. His second wife being dead, he 
married a third, still young and handsome, who 
became the soul of his house and the mother of 
his children. She loved him too, despite his 
poverty and blindness. He wrote several trea- 
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tises, and amongst others a History of England, 
to earn bread for his family and a dowry for his 
daughters; but his name injured the popularity 
of his works, and his poem encroached on his 
history. The royalists were indignant that a 
regicide should be permitted to write and live, 
and pamphleteers of the court inveighed against 
him without fear of areply. ‘‘ They charge me,” 
thus he wrote to one of his friends, a foreigner, 
in a letter recovered long after, “ they charge me 
with poverty, because I have never desired to 
become rich dishonestly; they accuse me of 
blindness, because I have lost my eyes in the 
service of liberty; they tax me with cowardice, 
and while I had the use of my eyes and my 
sword I never feared the boldest amongst them ; 
finally, I am upbraided with deformity, while no 
one was more Reciemne in the age of beauty. I 
do not even complain of my want of sight; in 
the night with which I am surrounded, the light 
of the Divine presence shines with a more bril- 
liant lustre. God looks down upon me with 
more tenderness and compassion, because I can 
now see none but himself. Misfortune should 
protect me from insult and render me sacred, 
not because I am deprived of the light of heaven, 
but because I am under the shadow of the Divine 
wings which have enveloped me with this dark- 
ness. To that alone I attribute the assiduous 
kindness of my friends, their consoling attentions, 
their frequent, cordial visits, and their respectful 
complaisance!” “My devotion to my country” 
(he again writes in another letter to the same 
friend) “ has scarcely rewarded me, and yet that 
sweet name of country charms me still. Adieu! 
I pray you to excuse the inaccurate Latin of this 
letter. The child to whom I am compelled to 
dictate it is ignorant of that language, and I spell 
every syllable over to him, that you may be ena- 
bled to read my inmost soul.” 


From the general remarks on “ Paradise 
Lost” we give a few sentences. It is only of 
the details of the poem that Lamartine is 
capable of forming an opinion. The subject 
and plan of the work are above his reach— 
Chateaubriand understood Milton better :-— 


All who read are well acquainted with this 
poem. It is the narrative of the Bible mixed up 
with fables, adventures, and long dialogues. Ex- 
cept thé apostrophe we have quoted, (the Apos- 
trophe to Light) some descriptions of Eden, and 
the loves of Adam and Eve in Paradise, the 
book owes its immortality to its style. A weari- 
some theology, partly Scriptural and partly im- 
aginary, weighs down the flight of the poet, and 
fatigues the reader. The Supreme Being and 
His Son spake like men, and unlike divinities. 
They have friends and enemies amongst their 
own creatures ; factions are stirred up in heaven 
and hell to dethrone the Uncreated. Angels and 
demons combat in the realms of space, with 
mechanical arms, and kill each other without 
dying, to dispute the possession of an insect 
called man, upon a grain of dust, indistinguisha- 
ble in the immensity of chaos, and denominated 
the globe of the earth. Debates are held in the 
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divine countil as ina human parliament. There 
are orators of the celestial government, and 
tribunes of the condemned angels, who demand 
the head of the Most High as Milton clamored 
for that of Charles the First. All this, despite 
the genius of the poet, is void of philosophy and 
full of tediousness. It is, in fact, the dream of a 
puritan who has fallen asleep over the first pages 
of his Bible. 

The versification alone redeems the inanity of 
the fable. It recals, even to the rhythm, Homer, 
Virgil, and Racine. But Milton, notwithstand- 
ing his posthumous renown as the first epic 
writer of England, remains even in that position 
at an immeasurable distance from Shakspeare, 
who reminds us of no one, but who translates 
nature instead of following sacred legends. * * 

It is impossible to read without overpowering 
admiration the tender and pathetic scenes of the 
first appearance of Eve to Adam, and of Adam to 
Eve, in the garden of innocence: neither can we 
peruse without a thrill of chaste enjoyment the 
pure but impassioned conversations between the 
two earliest lovers of the human race. The his- 
torian who accuses Milton of never having re- 
garded women but as domestic drudges, calumni- 
ates human nature. No heart but one teeming 
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with enthusiasm for beauty, and overflowing with 
respect and tenderness for female worth, could 
ever have composed such verses. 


M. Lamartine saysin one place, “ When we 
examine the archives and visit the libraries 
of the Italian sovereign, it is curious to ob- 
serve how frequently, in the correspondence 
of the most eminent writers of that age, we 
find the name mentioned of this young Eng- 
lishman, the friend of the muses who speaks ° 
and even writes in muse the lan of 
Torquato, and who promises to his native . 
land a great orator, a great politician, and a : 
great poet.” We suspect that M. Lamartine ° 
here speaks with indiscreet vagueness about ° 
the numerous notices of Milton still extant in 
Italian archives. Had he published some of 
these, his sketch would have possessed greater 
interest. As it is, he has given to his coun- 
trymen some account of one who is not much 
known and seldom understood in France, 
—_ to English readers, such a memoir 





of Milton will afford little satisfaction. 





‘ 


From the United Service Magazine. 


ON THE ATTAINMENT OF EXTREME RANGE 
FROM LONG GUNS. 


BY LIEUTENANT COLONEL PARKINSON. 


ALTHOUGH among eastern nations guns of 
great magnitude for defensive purposes have for 
a long period found favor, it is only the modern 
art of war that has brought to the consideration 
of the great powers of Europe the advantage of 
guns of great calibre and the greatest possible 
range, but with all the desire to attain the latter, 
one of the first principles, total prevention of 
windage, appears to be neglected. I am aware 
that of late years the subject is more attended to 
than formerly, and that it is now an acknowledg- 
ed fact, that the propulsion is greater in propor- 
tion to diminution of windage, but the total ex- 
clusion of windage appears to have been either 
overlooked or considered an impossibility. The 
expansion of steam and the elastic fluid from 
ignited gunpowder are each about 2000 ; the ex- 
pansion being the same, we may conclude that 
the tenuity and power of resistance are equal. 
With even the smallest, the most inferior steam- 
engine, it is considered essential that the piston 
should be packed perfectly steam tight, so that 
any escape of steam is impossible, as such esca 
would destroy power. Now, if we consider the 
gun as the cylinder containing the motive power 
and the ball as the piston, or body to be moved 
in the cylinder with the full force of the whole 
expansive or explosive power, it will be evident 
that the ball should be packed as carefully gas- 
tight as the piston is steam-tight. To a cone- 


shaped projectile made to fit the bore of the gun 
with little windage, a groove might be made at 
the base of the cone, and this groove packed in 
the same manner as a steam-engine piston, the 
packing confined in its place by an iron ring 
around it; passing the ma ey into the gun, 
this ring would get pushed off by the muzzle, 
and pass on to the handle of the rammer, or on» 
to the hand, inserting the cone projectile into 
the muzzle of the gun. For spherical shot, a 
circular iron wad or wheel, with circumference 
grooved, and packed steam-piston fashion, the 
packing secured by a ring as before stated, or by 
a cross lanyard, to be cut when safe within the 
muzzle of the gun, would answer for long-range 
guns; but to obtain extreme range, without a - 
gas-tight projectile, is as futile an attempt as to 
expect to work a steam-engine without a steam- 
tight piston. Indeed, all other guns should have 
at least a cut wire ring passed in before the ball, 
exceeding in thickness the difference between 
ball and bore, and fitting tight round the interior 
of the gun, so as to fill up any space between it 
and the ball, thus to obviate windage, and con- 
sequent deficiency of range, power, and pene- 
tration. = = 

It being a rule that extension of range is in 
proportion to increase of calibre, and density of 
shot, so will it be found a fact, that even the 
greatest present range will be increased by the 
total exclusion from escape of the elastic fluid, 
previous to the release of the projectile from the 
moutlt of the gun. 

C. F. PaRKINSON. 





Appleton Hall, Sunderland. 
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From The Spectator. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
SCRIPTURE* 


THERE is something eccentric about this 
handsome volume. The designs are the work 
of a lady known as J. B., and doubtless an 
amateur; but they are published not as en- 
gravings, but as eg ery we pre- 
sume from designs in Indian-ink or sepia. 
They are essentially illustrations of animal-life, 
but a Scriptural aspect is given to them,— 
sometimes by actual representation of an inci- 
dent from the Bible, sometimes merely from 
their treating animals mentioned there. The 
“ Naturalist” who supplies the letter-press, J. 
W., of Woodville, Edinburgh, does not con- 
fine himself either to natural history or to 
Bible-elucidation, but adds, in a spirit of im- 
partiality, quotations from Byron, from Ma- 
caulay’s Roman Lays, and anything else which 
turns up. As regards this part of the book, 
we think by far the best thing to do would 
have been to give simply all the passages, or 
all those of peculiar importance, in which the 
animal selected is mentioned in the Bible; 
which could be reading at once curious, valu- 
able, and pertinent. 

Apart from singularity of scheme, the book 
is remarkable in an artistic sense. The great 
quality of the designs is the extreme serious- 
ness with which they are done. J. B. has 
worked her very best; delineating with accu- 
racy, finishing every part of her subject care- 
fully, and displaying observation, capacity, 
and thought, in a quiet, uncommon degree. 
Fancy and subject spinning are discarded ; the 
object is to give thorough studies of the ani- 
mals with an interesting association. The 
manner is firm, free, and definite—masculine 
in the right way for a lady’s productions to be 
so. We have no doubt that J. B. is a wo- 
man of strong sense ; she is certainly an able 
artist. 

The series consist of twenty designs. It 
commences with the return of the Dove to the 
Ark ; in the background the raven feeding on 
some carrion, while mountain-tops begin to 
appear above the flood. The Raven himself 
forms the subjects of the second design ; the 
truth with which the drifting of corpses of man 
and beast is represented being noticeable. 
The scape-goat is portrayed carrying off the 
people’s sins “into a land not inhabited,” 
through a solemn darkening twilight. In the 
Plague of Frogs, two or three of the human 
figures—a point of which J. B. is not mistress 
in the same way as of animals—have well-con- 
sidered action. These figures are children, 


* Illustrations of Scripture by an Animal- Paint- 
er. With Notes by a Naturalist, toe ey 
ub- 


by Thomas Constable and Co., Edinburgh. 
aan a, Samnliien, Adams and Co., and Acker- 
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whom, both here and elsewhere, the artist does 
better than grown men and women. It appears 
a mistake and a weakening of the subject to 
confine the swarming reptiles to the floor of 
the palace. Goats and Coneys are a capital 
study—strictly in the line of natural history ; 
and so are “the two vane Roes that are 
twins, which feed among the lilies ”—only that 
they want the vivacious beauty of expression 
which would suit the subject. Apes and Pea- 
cocks are full of life, and present brilliancy 
and softness in the rendering of plu: with- 
out the least vestige of trick. } sae. eaten 
by Dogs is one of the most remarkable of the 
set for drawing, and equally so for deep truth 
of canine expression. It is repulsive, but so 
gravely and simply done as not to be disgust- 
ing. In the drawing of desolated Rabbah, 
classic details of architecture are a mistake. 
The Babylonian houses “ full of doleful crea- 
tures” has a brace of wonderful owlets ; while 
lizards dart between the ivy-leaves, a jackal 
moans, a hyzena grins, vultures perch, a raven 
swoops, and a couple of wild-goats butt in grim 
good-fellowship. The Stork, the Crane, and 
the Swallow, is the reverse of this: the domes- 
tic creatures nesting in man’s habitation, and 
feeding their young on his roof. The scene 
here is Dutch, and everything is lighted with 
a quiet happiness. Still better—perhaps the 
best in the book—is the Hen gathering her 
chickens under her wings. It may be called 

erfection of its kind; as minutely true as 

Volf’s things of the same sort, and broader in 
feeling. he vegetative accessories are as 
good as the bipedal principals. The Herd of 
Swine at Gadara which “ ran violently down 
a steep place into the sea” wasa very diffi- 
cult subject to treat—verging on the artisti- 
cally grotesque, and even ludicrous; but J. 
B., without sacrificing a tittle of characteristic 
truth, makes one feel the typical uncleanness 
of the brutes rather than attend to their spraw- 
ling, huddling carcases, or hear their grunts 
and squeaks. It is another instance of the 
saving power of resolute unquestioning fidelity 
in an ugly subject. 

Some of the designs we have omitted to 
mention individually—mostly because of their 
less merit, though a portion of these also de- 
serve careful examination. Of a few previous 
productions by J. B. we saw two about Christ- 
mas time last year, and recognized in her 
something above commonplace. Those, how- 
ever, gave little idea of the muturity developed 
in this series, which is, as we started with say- 
ing, remarkable. We are glad also to see 
photography tried, as we had before heard it 
suggested, as a medium for placing designs 
before the public. The experiment is con- 
clusive of its agreeable propriety, as well as 
of its necessary and entire exactness to the 
original. 




















THE KEEPSAKE, 1855. 


From the Literary Gazette. 
The Keepsake, 1855. Edited by Miss Power. 


Bogue. 
The Golden Legend. By Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Bogue. 


Or these two splendid gift books it would 
be uncourteous to speak critically of the first, 
and impertinent to pass any critical judgment, 
except that of sincere admiration, on the last. 
And truly, of Christmas offerings it is more 
our duty to describe adornments in the way of 
illustrations, printing and binding. The edi- 
tion of Longfellow’s “ Golden Legend,” forms 
a beautiful companion volume to the illustrat- 
ed edition of: his “Hyperion” of last year. 
The pases are similarly embossed, with fifty 
equally charming wood engravings by Birket 
Foster and Jane E. Hay, and the paper is of 
the same delicate creamy tint. 

“The Keepsake,” bas a dozen beautiful 
steel engravings, including portraits of several 
beautiful women, but the opening stanzas, by 
= Francis Bennoch, scarcely impress the 

ader with a feeling for the beautiful in 
poetry. Whether it is on Lady Bolton’s ac- 
count that the civic Mecenas has precedence 
of Elizabeth Barrett Browning and Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton Bulwer, or because he is a new 
eandidate for public laurels, we cannot say.— 
Of the three poets, close in alphabetical alli- 
ance if not in fame, our readers shall have 
specimens in succession. Of Bennoch:— 


ON THE PORTRAIT OF LADY BOLTON. 


There’s something in a beauteous face 
We cannot help but look upon it ; 
There’s something in a form of grace 
Unwritten yet in song or sonnet: 
One flash of light from dusky eyes 
Thrills coldest natures with surprise. 
* * * * * * 
Here all is good ; no seeming ill 
In this fair portraiture is found ; 
The painter’s art with subtle skill 
Diffuses joy on all around ;— 
When worth like this we pictured see, 
What must-the living lady be ?” 


* 


Of Browning :— 
MY KATE. 


She was not as pretty as women I know, 

And yet all your best, made of sunshine and 
snow, 

Drop to shade, melt to nought, in the long-trod- 
den ways, 

While she’s still remembered on warm and cold 


days ; 
’ My Kate. 


Her hair had a meaning—her movement a grace ; 
You turned from the fairest to gaze in her face, 
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And when you had once seen her forehead and 
mouth, 
You saw as distinctly her soul and her truth, 
My Kate. 


Such a blue inner light from her eyelids out- 
broke, 

You looked at her silence and fancied she spoke; 

When she did, so peculiar, yet soft was the tone; 

Though the loudest spoke also, you heard her 


alone ; ite 
y e. 


I doubt if she said to you much that could act 
As a thought or suggestion—she did not at- 
tract, 
In the sense of the brilliant and wise, I infer; 
las * her thinking of others made you think of 
er ; 
My Kate. 


She never found fault with you; never implied 

Your wrong by her right; and yet men at her 
side 

Grew nobler, girls purer, as through the whole 


town, 
The children were gladder that pulled at her 
gown; 
My Kate. 


None knelt at her feet as adorers in thrall ;— 
They knelt more to God than they used, that was 
all. 


If you praised her as charming, some asked what 
you meant, 
But the charm of her presence was felt when 
she went ; 
My Kate. 


The weak and the gentle, the ribald and rude, . 

She took as she found them and did them all 
good. 

It always was so with her—see what you have !— 

She has made the grass greencr e’en here. . 
with her grave ; . 

My Kate. 


My dear one! when thou wast alive with the 
rest, 
I held thee the sweetest and loved thee the best; 
And now thou art dead, shall I not take thy part 
As thy smile used to do for thyself, my sweet- 
heart, 
My Kate? 


Of Bulwer :— 
THE MODERN WOOER. 


Since woman is blind 

When her lover's before her, 
Here’s a peep at the mind 

Of her ardent adorer. 


“T am fickle, I own,” 

Says, in thought, the perfidious ; 
“ But the fickle are known 

To be very fastidious: 
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Though I want the divine 

I will stoop to the human, 
And will briefly define 

What I ask in a woman ;— 


She must always be seen 

As I first did behold her ;— 
She is now at eighteen, 

And must cease to grow older; 


She must never coquet 

With young frivolous fellows ; 
If I flirt she may fret, 

But must never be jealous ;— 


She must dress to a pin, 

Have new caps in profusion ; 
But no bill must come in 

To destroy the illusion ;— 


She must nurse me when ill— 

So her health must be splendid ; 
Could she stoop to a pill 

All romance would be ended ;— 


If I storm she must soothe— 
Who can bear contradiction ?— 
Be as honest as truth 
And as lively as fiction. 


Even then I’m inclined 

To suspect she would bore me; 
But I should not much mind 

If I let her—adore me.” 


Among the portraits, that of Elinor is most 
to our taste, and a very charming production 
it is. The volume contains nearly forty con- 


tributions of various merit in prose and verse, | ¥ 


and, on the whole, fully sustains its latter-day 
reputation. 





BIOGRAPHIES FOR THE MILLION. 


WE extract the following brief Biographies 

from a valuable work, shortly to be published 
under the sanction of the Society for the Confu- 
sion of Useless Knowledge — : 
* Hoop, a celebrated admiral, who, for his na- 
tional services in writing “ The Song of the Shirt” 
was made, for many years, the Editor of the 
Comic Annual. In this situation he was the 
cause of so many “ lyttel gestes,” that since then, 
many a poor punster has got his living by rob- 
bing Hoop. Being outlawed he lived for some 
time in Sherwood Forest ; though we afterwards 
meet with a Hood in a Convent. 

Ho .rar, an Engraver, who made a great deal 
of noise in his day. His real name was Jones. 

Parr, a gentleman who attained an immense 
age and it is said that, during his life, Ten Sove- 
reigns sat on the Throne; but, whether they 
were all there at once, or why they were put 
there at all, we leave to numismatists to discover, 
—though we think that it could not, at any time, 
take ten sovereigns to make a crown. Part’s ac- 
quaintance with the dead languages was a speak- 
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ing one, for he could converse in both Hebrew 
and Greek. His widow married Kine Henny 
THE EIGHTH. 





A ROOM IN DAMASCUS. 


Tue floor is of two levels; the first or lowest 
into which you enter, contains a fountain with 
several spouts of water, is paved with marble, has 
racks for pipes, recesses in the walls for narge- 
lies, cups, etc., and other conveniences for the 
household. Here the slaves wait the will of their 
masters, and here you put off the slippers before 
you ascend to the second level, where the mats 
are spread and the family sitting. Over this 
fountain is suspended from the highest part of 
the ceiling a chandelier, with a great many little 
glass-lamps, whose various lights, mingling with 
the waters, and reflected from them produce a 
very beautiful effect. 

The second level is twelve or eighteen inches 
higher than the first, and is the place appropria- 
ted to the family ; it is often separated from the 
lower part by a little railing of wood or stone.— 
Mats are spread upon the earthen floor, and 
round the walls mattresses three feet or three 
feet and a half broad, are spread out for the ac- 
commodation of the family, upon the mats, or 
upon low wooden frames four or six inches in 
height. The ceilings are lofty and ornate ; beau- 
tiful carving, interspersed with numerous little 
looking glasses, relieves and gratifies the eye, 
and very often the circular centre piece is com- 
posed of massive embossment, in which a gigan- 
tic serpent, displaying its beautiful folds and 
glancing eyes, seems ready to spring upon 

ou. 

Let the sun now shed his golden beams through 
the upper windows, which are of beautiful stained 
glass ; let the golden letters in panels upon the 
walls appear in their beanty ; let hundreds of 
little looking-glasses above and around you re- 
flect and multiply every object and movement; 
place a number of richl¥-clothed Turks, with 
long beards and flowing robes, upon the divan, 
amidst soft mattresses and velvet cushions, with 
long pipes in their mouths; add to all this 
the unceasing murmur of falling waters, and 
you have a scene really beautiful, and truly Ori- 
ental.— Graham’s Jordan and the Rhine. 





Excavations made in lands belonging to the 
Propaganda at Rome have led to the discovery 
of achapel near the Via Momenta, containing 
the tomb of Pope Alexander I., who suffered 
martyrdom in 116. The tomb forms an altar, 
and bears an inscription indicating that it was 
erected by a prelate in the fourth century. The 
chapel is in a better state of preservation than 
might have been expected from its antiquity, 
and it contains remains of beautiful decora- 
tions. 





Derinit1ion oF Spring :— The vegetable 
Shooting Season. : 











STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TURKEY. 


‘ From Mr. Kingsley’s Alexandrian Lectures. 
STATE AND PROSPECTS OF TURKEY. 


Ir was little to be expected, that, in a his- 
tory of Alexandrian philosophies, we should 
stumble upon any new thoughts touching the 
war with Russia, the prospects of King Otho, 
or the government of India from Leadenhall 
Street. Yet so it is. 

The following is from the Preface :— 


The Turkish empire, as it now exists, seems to 
me an altogether unrighteous and worthless 
thing. It stands no longer upon the assertion 
of the great truth of Islam, but on the merest 
brute force and oppression. .It has long since 
lost the only excuse. which one race can have for 
holding another in subjection; that which we 
have for taking on ourselves the tutelage of the 
Hindoos, and which Rome had for its tutelage 
of the Syrians and Egyptians; uamely the 
governing with tolerable justice those who can- 
not govern themselves, and making them better 
and more prosperous people, by compelling 
them to submit to law. I do not know when 
this excuse is a sufficient one. God showed that 
it was so for several centuries in the case of the 
Romans; God will show whether it is in the case 
of our Indian empire; but this IT say, that the 
Turkish empire has not even that excuse to 
plead ; as is proved by the patent fact that the 
whole East, the very garden of the old world, 
has become a desert and a ruin under the upas- 
light of their government. 

As for the regencration of Turkey, it is a 
question whether the regeneration of any nation 
which has sunk, not into mere valiant savagery, 
but into effete and profligate luxury, is possible. 
Still more is it a question whether a regeneration 
can be effected, not by the rise of a new spiritual 
idea (as in the case of the Koreish), but simply 
by more perfect material appliances, and com- 
mercial prudence. History gives no instance, it 
seems to me, of either case; and if our attempt 
to regenerate Greece by freeing it, has been an 
utter failure, much more, it seems to me, would 
any such attempt fail in the case of the Turkish 
race. For what can be done with a people which 
has lost the one great quality which was the 
tenure of its existence, its military skill? Let 
any one read the accounts of the Turkish armies 
in the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth cen- 
turies, when they were the tutors and models of 
all Europe in the art of war, and then consider 
the fact that those very armies require now to be 
officered by foreign adventurers, in order to make 
them capable of even keeping together, and let 
him ask himself seriously, whether such a fall 
can ever be recovered. When, in the age of 
Theodosius, and again in that of Justinian, the 
Roman armies had fallen into the same state ; 
when the Italian legions required to be led by 
Stilicho the Vandal, and the Byzantine by Belisar 
the Sclavy and Narses the Persian, the end of all 
things was at hand, and came; as it will come 
soon to ‘Turkey. 

But if Turkey deserves to fall, and must fall, 
it wust not fall by our treachery. Its sins will 
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surely be avenged upon it; but wrong must not 
avenge wrong, or the penalty is only passed on 
from one sinner to another. Whatsoever ele- 
ment of good is left in the Turk, to that we must 
appeal as our only means, if not of saving him, 
still of helping him to a quiet euthanasia, and 
absorption into a worthier race of successors. 
He is said (I know not how truly), to have one 
virtue left—that of faithfulness’ to his word. 
Only by showing him that we too abhor treach- 
ery and bad faith, can we either do him good or 
take a safe standing-ground in our own peril. 
And this we have done; and for this we shall be 
rewarded. But this is surely not all our duty. 
Even if we should be able to make the civil and 
religious freedom of the Eastern Christians the 
price of our assistance to the Mussulman, the 
struggle will not be over ; for Russia will still be 
what she has always been, and the northern 
Anarch will be checked, only to return to the 
contest with fiercer lust of aggrandizement, to 
enact the part of a new Macedon against a new 
Greece, divided, not united, by the treacherous 
bond of that balance of power, which is but war 
under the guise of peace. 

Europe needs a holier and more spiritual, and 
therefore a stronger union, than can be given b 
armed neutralities, and the so-called cause of 
order. She needs such a bond as in the Eliza- 
bethan age united the free states of Europe 
against the Anarch of Spain, and delivered the 
western nations from a rising world-tyranny, 
which promised to be even more hideous than 
that elder one of Rome. If, as then, England 
shall proclaim herself the champion of freedom 
by acts, and not by words and paper, she may, 
as she did then, defy the rulers of the dark- 
ness of this world, for the God of Light will 
be with her. But, as yet, it is impossible to 
look, without sad forebodings, upon the des- 
tiny of a war begun upon the express under- 
standing that evil shall be left triumphant 
throughout Europe, wheresoever that evil does 
not seem, to our own selfish shortsightedness, to 
threaten us with immediate danger; with prom- 
ises, that under the hollow name of the Cause of 
Order—and that promise made by a revolution- 
ary Anarch—the wrongs of Italy, Hungary, Po- 
land, Sweden shall remain unredressed, and that 
Prussia and Austria, two tyrannies, the one far 
more false and hypocritical, the other even more 
rotten than that of Turkey, shall, if they will 
but observe a hollow and uncertain neutral- 
ity (for who can trust the liar and the op- 
pressor ?), be allowed not only to keep their ill- 
gotten spoils, but even now to play into the 
hands of our foe, by guarding his Polish frontier 
for him, and keeping down the victims of his 
cruelty, under pretence of keeping down those ot 
their own. 

It is true, the alternative is an awfal one; one 
from which statesmen and nations may well 
shrink: but it is a question, whether that alterna- 
tive may not be forced upon us sooner or later, 
whether we must not from the first look it boldly 
in the face, as that which must be some day, and 
for which we must prepare; not cowardly, and 
with cries about God’s wrath and judgments 
against us,—which would be abject, were they 
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not expressed in such second-hand stock-phrases 
as to make one altogether doubt their sincerity, 
—but chivalrously, and with awful joy, as a no- 
ble calling, an honor put upon us by the God of 
Nations, who demands of us, as some small re- 
turn for all His free bounties, that we should be, 
in this great crisis, the champions of, Freedom 
and of Justice, which are the cause of 3 

At all events, we shall not escape our duty by 
being afraid of,it; we shall not escape our duty 
by inventing to ourselves some other duty, and 
calling it * Order.” Elizabeth did so at first. She 
tried to keep the peace with Spain; she shrank 
from injuring the cause of Order (then a nobler 
one than now, because it was the cause of Loy- 
alty, and not merely of Mammon) by assisting 
the Scotch and the Netherlanders: but her duty 
was forced upon her; and she did it at last, 
cheerfully, boldly, utterly, like a hero; she put 
herself at the head of the battle for the freedom 
of the world, and she conquered, for God was 
with her; and so that seemingly most fearful of 
all England’s perils, when the real meaning of it 
was seen, and God’s will in it obeyed manfally, 
became the foundation of England’s naval and 
colonial empire, and laid the foundation of all 
her future glories. 

So it was then; so it is now; so it will be for- 
ever. He who seeks to save his life will lose it: 
he who willingly throws away his life for the 
canse of mankind, which is the cause of God, the 
Father of mankind, he shall save it, and be re- 
warded a hundred-fold. That God may grant 
us, the children of the Elizabethan heroes, all 
wisdom to see our duty, and courage to do it, 
even to the death, should be our earnest prayer. 
Our statesmen have done wisely and well in re- 
fusing, in spite of hot-headed clamors, to appeal 
to the sword as long as there was any chance of 
a peaceful settlement even of a single evil. They 
are doing wisely and well now in declining to 
throw away the scabbard as long as there is hope 
that a determined front will awe the offender in- 
to submission ; but the day may come when the 
scabbard must be thrown away; and God grant 
that they may have the courage to do it. 

It is reported that our rulers have said that 
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English diplomacy can no longer recognize “na 

tionalities,” but only existing “ governments.”— 
God grant that they may see it in time that the 
assertion of national life, as a spiritual and inde- 
feasible existence, was for centuries the central 
idea of English, policy ; the idea by faith in which 
she delivered, first herself, and then the Protest- 
ant nations of the Continent, successively from 
the yokes of Rome, of Spain, of France; and 
that they may reassert that most English of all 
truths again, let the apparent cost be what it may. 

It is true, that this end will not be attained 
without what is called now-a-days “a destruc- 
tion of human life.” But we have yet to learn 
(at least if the doctrines which I have tried to 
illustrate in this little book have any truth in 
them,) whether shot or shell has the power of 
taking away human life; and to believe, if we 
believe our Bibles, that human life can only be 
destroyed by sin, and that all which is lost in 
battle is that animal life of which it is written, 
“ Fear not those who can kill the body, and af- 
ter that have no more that they can do; but I 
will forewarn you whom you shall fear—him 
who, after he has killed, has power to destroy 
both body and soul in hell.” Let a man fear 
him, the destroying devil, and fear therefore 
cowardice, disloyalty, selfishness, sluggishness, 
which are his works, and to be utterly afraid of 
which is to be truly brave. 

God grant that we of the clergy may remember 
this during the coming war, and instead of weak- 
ening the righteous courage and honor of our 
countrymen by instilling into them selfish and 
superstitions fears, and a theory of the future 
state which represents God, not as a saviour, but 
a tormentor, may boldly tell them that “ He is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living; for 
all live unto him ;” and that he who renders up 
his animal life as a worthless thing, in the cause 
of duty,commits his real and human life, his 
very soul and self, into the hands of a just and 
merciful Father, who has promised to leave no 
good deed unrewarded, and least of all that 
most noble deed, the dying like a man for the 
sake not merely of this land of England, but of 
the freedom and national life of half the world, 





STANZAS FOR THE SENTIMENTAL. 


ON MY REFUSING ANGELINA A KISS UNDER THE 
MISLETOE. 
Nay, fond one, shun that misletoe, 
Nor lure me ’neath its fatal bough : 
Some other night ’t were joy to go, 
But ah! I must not, dare not now! 
*T is sad, I own, to see thy face 
Thus tempt me with its giggling glee, 
And feel I cannot now embrace 
The opportunity — and thee. 


*T is sad to think that jealousy’s 
Sharp scissors may our true love sever; 
And that my coldness now may freeze 
Thy warm affection, love, for ever. 





But ah! to disappoint our bliss, 
A fatal hindrance now is stuck : 
*T is not that I am loath to kiss, 
But, dearest, list — Z dined off duck ! 





Some German gentlemen have succeeded in 
discovering the temple of Juno, near Argos, 
which was buried in the earth. They have as- 
certained its length, width, and height, and have 
found in it remains of a great number of marble 
statues. 





Lecitimate Sport. — Those who fish for 
compliments deserve to get a bite. 
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From The Press. 


Histoire des Livres Populaires. By Ch. Nisard. 
Paris: Amyst. 


Amoneast the many services which the 
Government of the Emperor Napoleon III. 
has unquestionably rendered to France, one 
of the greatest, though perhaps not one of the 
most showy, was the establishment two years 
ago of a special commission charged to ex- 
amine what the French call les livres de col- 

tage, that is the almanacs, books, and pub- 
feieieas of all kinds prepared for the lower 
orders, especially the peasantry, and hawked 
about for sale by professional hawkers. M. 
Latour-Dumoulin, at that time Directeur de 
la Librairie de l’'Imprimerie et de la Presse, 
and at present member of the Corps Legisla- 
tif, was charged with the organization of this 
commission, and with the general superintend- 
ence of its labors. All the works, of whatever 
kind—they formed a mighty mass—sold by 
the colporteurs were subject to a rigid exam- 
ination ; and the result was that the commis- 
sion found, to its astonishment, that far the 
greater part of them were silly or stupid, or 
scandalously immoral and irreligious, or fla- 

ntly seditious. The commission, thereupon, 
in virtue of powers intrusted to it by the Gov- 
ernment, peremptorily prohibited the further 
circulation of these pernicious publications ; 
and, having since been transformed into a 
permanent institution, it has taken effectual 
means to prevent for the future any but works 
of an instructive, or at least an innocuous, 
character being sold to the multitude. But 
amongst the works presented to the commis- 
sion, and even amongst those it has been 
found necessary to proscribe, were many of 
great historical, political, or literary interest, 
either from their antiquity, or peculiar char- 
acter, or as showing the mental pabulum of 
the bulk of the French people in the nine- 
teenth century, and of their fathers before 
them. Accordingly, it was determined that 
a book should be written on the subject of 
them. The task of executing this work was 
confided to M. Nisard, the very able secretary 
of the commission. In two goodly volumes he 
has classified, condensed, and commented on 
the more ancient portion of the vast materials 
collected by the commission ; the more mod- 
ern portion he reserves for a future work. 
When completed the book will form a most 
comprehensive history of the literature of the 
vulgar—a subject which never before obtained 
in France, or, indeed, in any other country, 
the attention it deserves. 

The first thing that strikes us in reading 
this book is that we know little about France. 
We knew, indeed, like everybody else, her 


distinguished men ; we knew that she was and 
is mighty in war, brilliant in intelligence, and 
in some respects one of the foremost nations 
of the earth. But we did not know that the 

reat mass of her population read no other 
a and had no other books to read, than 
almanacs filled with absurd and contradictory 
predictions ; treatises on magic ; collections of 
very silly, very old, and very obscene jokes; 
profane quizzes on sermons, funeral eulogiums, 
and other things worthy of all respect; wildly 
improbable romances and tales; learned dis- 
quisitions on the art of seduction and adul- 
tery ; slang dictionaries; and lucubrations pro- 
fessing to be on morality and religion, but 
teeming with incredible silliness, or disgrace- 
ful scoffing, or irreverential remarks on the 
most holy things, or positive, downright inde- 
cency. In learning that such, and such only, 
has been the intellectual food supplied for 
centuries to the millions of Frenchmen who 
toil in towns or plough in fields, it is impossi- 
ble not to feel that the ignorance of that peo- 
must have been very profound, their immor- 
ality very great, their contempt of religion 
fearful. ‘We must feel, too, that it is such 
things, more than the turbulence of revolu- 
tionists, and the violence of the rulers, which 
during the last half century have made France 
the victim of repeated revolutions, and as such 
an enigma to statesmen. 

Quitting, however, the political view of this 
book for the literary one, we with some confi- 
dence venture to proclaim it one of the most 
valuable additions which has been made to 
French literature for many a day. In the first 
place, it lets in a flood of light on the charac- 
ter of the great commonalty of France ; in the 
second place, it abounds in literary antiqua- 
rianism, which the author of the “ Curiosities 
of Literature ” would have delighted in, and 
which he would have treated with a master 
hand if he had had the opportunity of pro- 
curing the materials; and, in the third place, 
it rescues from impending destruction the rude 
and singular wood-engravings which have 
caused the wonder and delight of generation 
after generation of the “low people ” in Gaul, 

Precluded by want of space from attempt- 
ing a detail examination of the book before us 
—it runs to upwards of 1,100 pages—we must 
content ourselves with a rapid indication of 
its contents. It treats, then, in the first a 
of the people’s almanacs, which have always 
been widely sold and highly esteemed in 
France. From the chapter on this subject we 
learn that the first French almanac dates from 
1493, and that there are two others, aged ree 
spectively three hundred and two hundred 
and fifty years. The contents of these venera- 
able brochures and of all kindred publications 
is substantially the same : predictions on pub- 





past and present history, her literature, her 


lic dvents, almost always contradictory, and 
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never by any chance verified, but continued 
with imperturbable assurance year after year ; 
os eon on the weather for every day in 
each season ; cabalistic calculations, interpre- 
tations of dreams, medical counsels, agricul- 
tural directions, tales, legends, etc. 

By the next chapter we learn that the 
French peasantry have never shrunk from 
the practice of diabolical arts, in order, like 
Glendower, to summon “spirits from the 
vasty deep,” or the bowels of the earth, to re- 
veal to them the future or to aid them in their 
necessities; and we see that they are even 
= with the means of raising the Devil 

imself, also with the formula necessary for 
selling themselves body and soul to his Satan- 
ic Majesty, in case there should be no more 
lawful way of gaining any object they may 
have in view. We learn, too, that they are 
in possession of certain prayers and forms, 
strongly resembling unintelligible jargon, by 
the recital of which they can keep themselves 
and their fields free from all manner of mis- 
fortunes; also that they possess talismans 
which scare foxes from hen-roosts and wolves 
from sheep-folds. We see besides that they 
know how to make a certain ointment from 
the hand of an executed criminal which will 
render them invisible, and enable them, if it 
be employed with due precaution, to rob 
houses and banks without detection. And 
then they know as well as anybody what the 
foul fiend and all his imps, sorcerers, and sor- 
ceresses do in their grand midnight meetings, 
and where and when they hold their famous 
Saturday-night suppers on unbaptized babies. 
In fortune-telling and divination, too, it ap- 
pears from these works that the good people 
must be singularly well versed, as they pos- 
sess instructions therein of all kinds, from the 
treatises of the learned Apomazar, Philosopher 
in Ordinary to the famous Almamoum, Caliph 
of Babylon, down to peculiar explanations of 
the signs in the palm of the hand, and of coffee 
grounds in breakfast-eups. For diseases in 
themselves and their cattle they have, more 
- over, better remedies than any physician or 
veterinary surgeon can boast of: they know, 
for example, that a dead toad dressed in salt, 
garlic, and assafeetida, and worn round the 
neck of man or beast, enjoys extraordinary 
virtues. 

In the next chapter at which we arrive 
we have an amusing proof of the mania of 
the French people to consider themselves 
and be considered as le plus spirituel de la terre ; 
and specimens of the jokes, bon-mots, and 
stories which they take the trouble to learn by 
heart in order to gain that end are given. The 
following chapter treats of books on the com- 
pagnonage ot workmen, and of those which 
provide cut-and-dry dialogues for every possible 
occasion ; though of what use the dialogues can 
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be it is not easy to perceive. We have next a 
specinien of mock sermons, which would be 
more amusing if they were less profane. Of 
biographies of noted malefactors, and of imagi- 
nary persons, the next chapter shows us that 
there are a great many—also that the well 
known legend of the Wandering Jew is’as 
popular now as it was in its infancy, a thou- 
sand years ago. The two next chapters are 
on works on religion and morality, and on 
collections of canticles; and they are to us the 
most interesting of any, as they show most 
clearly the religious and moral state of the 
mass of the French people. And what do we 
find in them? The author himself thus speaks 
of the works to which they refer :-— 


It is not so much religion they teach as prac- 
tices and formalities which it is not easy for the 
most robust faith to accept. Very few reasons, 
rarely any elevation of style of thought, a very 
small desire to win souls ; but a clearly expressed 
intention of striking them with terror, and, more 
still, to place them at their ease by presenting to 
them puerile obligations, in the accomplishment 
of which consists, they are told, salyation—such 
is the spirit of most of these publications. I 
may add that the simple possession of the works 
is sometimes recommended, as if each of them 
were a relic calculated to secure all sorts of 
blessings in this word and in the world to come. 


The author continues :— 


It has often been remarked that there are in 
the Bible histories which demand to be treated 
with the greatest circumspection, in order to 
adapt them to the intelligence of peasants, and 
especially of children. But this is what the 
authors of the canticles and other works destined 
to engrave these histories in the minds of the 
people have made no attempt to do. Joseph 
interpreting the dream of Pharaoh, and leaving 
his cloak in the hands of the wife of Potiphar; 
Judith employing the language, and the artifices 
of a courtesan to seduce and immolate Holo- 
phernes ; Susannah and the old men; the Pro- 
digal amusing himself with loose women—all 
that is put into doggrel or is treated in a way not 
at all calculated to inspire grave or edifying 
thoughts. The same is the case with certain 
‘episodes in the lives of some of the saints. 


The author might have used much stronger 
language ; for it really seems to be the object 
of the books he quotes to bring religion into 
contempt by familiar and profane treatment 
of the most holy persons and things—or, worse 
still, to make it the vehicle for inculcating the 
grossest licentiousness. Striking examples 
might be adduced, but we must not pollute 
our Columns with them. 

In one book we have the Saviour repre- 
sented as coming down from Heaven to 
show to some woman the injuries he received 
before his crucifixion :— 
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». Ished for you (said He) seventy-two thousand 
two hundred tears, and the number of drops of 
my blood in the Garden of Olives was ninety- 
seven thousand three hundred and seven. I re- 

‘eeived on my body one thousand six hundred 
‘and sixty-seven blows; on my cheeks, one 
hundred and ten ; on my neck, one hundred and 

-seven ; on my back, three hundred and eighty. 


And He continues to recapitulate the blows 
_on different parts of His person in the same 
methodical though far from edifying way. In 
other of these books, under pretence of giving 
.counsels against sin, the most abominable allu- 
sions are made, and iniquities of which per- 
haps nobody would have the idea are indi- 
cated; others contain soi-disant “ pious” anec- 
dotes which would merit a prosecution by 
the Society for the Suppression of Vice, if 
.there were such a society in France. Others 
give copies of letters represented to have been 
written by God in Heaven! In another we 
have the history of how a certain Abbé Chanu 
forced his way into Paradise in spite of St. 
Peter, and how he duped, and ridiculed, and 
wrangled with the saint. 

When such is the style in which the most 
holy subjects are treated, we can hardly be 
surprised at finding, in the next chapter, a 
description of books in which counsels as to the 
best ways of seducing girls and married women 
are gravely given, together with specimens of 
letters to be written on the commencement 
and rupture of immoral connections. How 
the French police could have allowed such 
books, which M. Nisard justly describes as 
“infamous,” to have been circulated for years 
it is not easy to understand. The last chap- 
ter of the book is happily of a very different 
character: it treats of the old romances and 
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tales, all of which, in spite of their well-known 
absurdities, are well worth persual, and many 
of which are new to Englishmen. 

From this rapid sketch it will be perceived 
that M. Nisard’s book fully merits the com- 
mendation we have ventured to bestow upon 
it. Blemishes it has, no doubt: the author, 
for example, indulges in rather too much of 
the Frenchman’s proverbial fondness of put- 
ting himself forward and talking of himself; 
he goes into too much development on some 
subjects and not into enough on others; he 
makes a parade of scholarly reading in some 
places, and in others, where it was equally 
called for, displays none at all; and, not 
having the fear of the elder Disraeli, Mr. 
Douce, and other literary antiquaries, before 
his eyes, he claims for France the honor of 
having originated the “ Dance Macabre”—all 
the singular engravings of which, by the way, 
he admirably reproduces. We notice, too, that 
he says nothing at all about the people’s songs, 
though France possesses as many as any 
country, some of them of great antiquity ; 
neither has he meddled at all with proverbs, 
though the French, like Sancho Panza, have 
always made a free use thereof, and must, oné 
would think, have printed collections of them. 
But,in spite of blemishes and omissions, the 
book is one which the statesman and the 
moralist will consult with interest, from which 
the student can derive instruction, and by 
which the reader for amusement will be 
pleased ; and, by preserving in a permanent 
form specimens of a branch of literature which 
is about to be transformed or swept away alto- 
gether, it will, beyond doubt, be highly es- 
teemed by posterity. 








Wirt Contest BETWEEN Fatuer anv Son. 
—R. B. Sheridan had a great distaste to any- 
thing like metaphysical discussions, whereas 
‘Tom had a liking for them. Tom one day tried 
to discuss with his father the doctrine of Neces- 
sity. “Pray, my good father,” said he, “ did 
-you ever do anything in a state of perfect indif- 
ference, without motive, I mean, of some kind 
or other?” Sheridan, who saw what was com- 
ing, and by no means relished such subjects, even 
“from Tom or any one else, said, “ Yes, certainly.” 
** Indeed,” said Tom. “Yes, indeed.” “ What! 
total indifference—total, entire, thorough indif- 
ference?” “ Yes, total, entire, thorough indif- 
ference.” “ Well then, my dear father, te]l me 
what it is that you can do with (mind), total, en- 
tire, thorough indifference?” ‘“ Why, listen to 
- you, Tom,” said Sheridan. The rebuff, as Tom 
told me, so disconcerted him, that he had never 
forgotten it, nor had ever again troubled his 
father with any of his metaphysics. 


A Lertrer.—An incident occurred just as I 
parted with Mr. Sheridan, not a little descriptive 
of him. “I wrote you a letter,” I said: “it was 
an angry one; you will be so good as to think 
no more of it.” “Oh, certainly not, my dear 
Smyth,” he said; “I shall never think of what 
you have said in it, be assured ;” and putting his 
hand in his pocket, “ Here it is,” he cried, offer- 
ing it to me. I was glad enough to get hold of it ; 
and looking at it as I was going to throw it into 
the fire, lo and behold, I saw that it had never 
been opened. 





Lees or pure, to thee 'tis nothing, thou hast 
drunk the beverage up, 

All the Filler gives is kindness, with whate’er 
He fill the cup. 
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From #r. Dalton’s British Guiana. 
CLIMATE OF BRITISH GUIANA. 


To the stranger arriving from a temperate 
climate the augmented temperature is sensibly 
felt, and a stimulus is temporarily given in 
the organs of circulation, and to the skin; 
which latter, as indicated by the state of un- 
usual activity of the capillary vessels, is thrown 
into a state of morbid activity, a correspond- 
ing stimulus is given to the exhalant vessels, 
and the sensible perspiration is materially in- 
creased in quantity, inducing considerable 
thirst. The function of the lungs, or inspira- 
tion, becomes exalted, and more respirations 
are taken during a minute than was usual be- 
fore ; but this state does not last. The nervous 
system soon becomes exhausted by the general 
tendency to increased activity throughout the 
whole body, and lassitude and fatigue are soon 
experienced. The appetite for food, although 
at first increased, is more or less impaired, and 
the digestion is not so perfect as before ; thirst, 
and the inclination to drink, are early mani- 
fested, and a particular craving for sour or 
acidulated fruits or beverages is manifested. 
The skin, already in a state of activity, be- 
comes irritated by the bites of mosquitoes and 
other insects ; and, whether from the quantity 
of the blood, the active state of the absor- 
bents, or other causes, in most constitutions a 
local inflammation follows, the part bitten be- 
comes red, swollen, hot, and painful; and if 
further irritated by scratching or more bites, 
has a tendency to ulcerate ; the feet and hands, 
indeed the whole body, assumes a temporary 
increase of bulk, which is singular, considering 
the augmented free perspiration : this does not 
continue very long, however, and most young 
— become thinner after a short residence 

ere. 


From the increased temperature, it is no 
wonder that the individual tries to relieve him- 
self by dressing as lightly as possible, by ex- 
posing himself to currents of cool air, and by 

rinking largely; often, indeed, making use 
of spirituous or vinous drinks to stimulate the 
flagging nervous energy. It would surely be 
needless to — the imprudence of these 
proceedings. It may appear strange to sa 
that a person can dress too lightly in a climate 
where the Natives, Creoles, and Africans, are 
accustomed to about in a state almost of 
nudity without inconvenience ; but it should 
be remembered that previous habits render 
the European obnoxious to any such marked 
change in his clothing, whilst custom as a 
second nature has inured the aboriginal to his 
scanty apparel. On the other hand, it is not 
intended to recommend the utility or prudence 
of wearing only woollen clothes or similar 
warm apparel; very often the vessels of the 
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skin try to relieve themselves of their excited 
or congested state by developing eruptions, or 
rather, the blood relieves itself in this way of 
any morbid element. Hence the stranger is 
sometimes annoyed at the appearance of boils, 
prickly heat, nettle-rash, or other cutaneous 
disorder. With caution and moderate living, 
frequent ablutions and cleanliness, and ordi- 
nary prudence, it is surprising how soon the 
system accommodates itself to the change dur- 
ing the process of acclimatization. Very often 
in some individuals scarcely any of the above 
symptoms are experienced, and they settle 
down with as much comfort in this part of New 
World as they enjoyed elsewhere. It is not a 
little remarkable, that for the first few months, 
except during the presence of epidemics, it is 
rare for any individual to suffer from the ef- 
fects of fever or ague, or, indeed, any other 
important disorder; whilst the most persons 
who practise cleanliness, temperance, and ex- 
ercise, this country and climate may be con- 
sidered as favorable as many others. It is not 
intended here to recommend a total abstinence 
from wine or malt. This, if not so erroneous 
as an improper abuse of stimulant, has also its 
evils. As the mind requires the stimulus of 
occupation, so does the body benefit by the 
moderate use of stimulants. A few glasses of 
wine, or one or two of malt, I can never be- 
lieve to be injurious to health in this or any 
other climate. It renews to a proper degree 
of activity the important function of circula- 
tion, digestion, and nutrition. Indeed, good 
living appears essential to good health, and 
there is an intolerance of unsubstantial articles 
of food, such as vegetables, starches, grain, ete. 
Whilst, however, the diminution of nervous 
energy alluded to has its inconveniences, 1t has 
also some advantages, one of the most marked 
of which is the general absence of severe con- 
stitutional symptoms attendant on some severe 
diseases, which elsewhere render the life of pa- 
tience miserable. It would be going too far to 
say that there is a general absence of pain, but 
certainly it is remarkable that the most pain- 
ful diseases to which human nature is subject 
are unknown here, or are greatly modified. 
Neuralgic affections are rare, acute inflam- 


Y | matory diseases uncommon, and it will hardly 


be credited that persons are often met who 
have labored for years under the most aggra- 
vated forms of cancer, diseases of the bones, 
deep and large ulcers, eruptions of the skin, 
without any of that marked suffering which in 
other countries characterizes these distressing 
ailments. I have myself seen cases where ex- 
tensive diseases of joints, of the eyes, of the 
mame, of the uterus, of burse, etc., have 
slowly Le oy without the patients losing 
materially either their appetites, their flesh, or 
their natural rest. 








MEMOIRES D’ALEX. DUMAS. 


From the New Quarterly Review. 


Mémoires d Alex. Dumas. 2itme Serie. Vols. 
VII and VIIL. ‘ 


M. Dumas continues to pour forth his Me- 
moirs in an apparently inexhaustible stream. 
He has now arrived at the year 1832; and as 
the events described become more recent, so 
does he elaborate his details, not only as to 
the events themselves, but with regard to the 
birth, parentage, education, and career of eve- 
ry one in the remotest degree connected with 
anything that happens to him. 

‘or instance, in the seventh volume we 
have a history of a bal masqué given by M. 
Dumas to the artist-world of Paris. For this 
ball, eight of the most celebrated painters of 
the time offered their services to decorate 
some unfurnished rooms lent him for the oc- 
casion. He interrupts the narrative to give a 
highly finished memoir of four of these paint- 
ers—Alfred and Tony Johannot, Clement 
Boulanger, and Grandville—who died young, 
and in the height of their fame and populari- 
ty. The account of the preparations, artistic 
and otherwise, for the ball, is amusing though 
rather long. 

The supper has a chapter to itself; for M. 
Dumas, who never does anything in an easy 
way where a difficult one can be found, chose 
to be his own purveyor, and with four or five 
companions set off for the forest of Ferté Vi- 
dame to shoot a stock of provisions. The sports- 
men, among them, killed nine roe deer and 
three hares, of which, says our author, “I 
shot two hares and five roes.” On returning 
to Paris, however, it seems to have struck him 
that there might be a suspicion of monotony 
in a repast composed coded of four leg- 
ged animals from the forest of Ferté Vidame, 
and he therefore entered into negotiations 
with Chevet to furnish him with a “ gigantic 
fish,” and other comestibles, all to be paid for 
not in coin, after the manner of the vulgar, 
but picturesquely in hares and roe-deer, the 
victims of his unerring aim. 

The ball, of course, “goes off” with im- 
mense success. It lasted far into the next 
day, and ended in a monstre galop, at nine 
o'clock in the morning, from the Rue des 
Trois Freres, “ the head of the said monster 
reaching the Boulevards, while the last joints 
of the tail were still undulating in the street.” 
The rest of the volume contains a sketch of a 


play by Scribe, and an account (out of chro- h 


nological order,) of the examination of seve- 
ral dramatic authors before the Commission 
appointed to prepare the laws for theatres, and 

e regulations of dramatic censure. Scribe, 
Emile Souvestre, Victor Hugo, and Dumas, all 
differed more or less as to the question of leav- 
ing theatres unshackled by restrictions; and 
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the discussion which is a little lengthy, is not 
a little dull. 

In the eighth volume there is a description 
of the causes that ultimately led to M. Dumas’s 
fighting a duel with a brother author, M. Gail- 
lardet. We give an abridged version of the 
affair, which occupies in the original about 
a hundred and fifty pages. 

M. Gaillardet was the author of a piece 
called “ La Tour de Nesle ;” of which he gave 
the manuscript to-Harel, the manager of the 
“Porte St. Martin ;” but though the piece 
had “ got some ideas in it,” it was not suited 
to the stage; and after being handed over to 
Janin, who re-wrote it, improved it, but did 


not make it the drama that Harel wanted, it ‘ 


was brought to Dumas, who by the way, was 
just recovering from a severe attack of chole- 
ra. Dumas read it, found that Janin had 
iven up all interest in it, though he had, with 
MM. Gaillardet’s consent, been made partner 
and sharer of the profits, promised to take the 
play in hand, and at the same time, to rein- 
state M. Gaillardet in his position of sole au- 
thor, desiring himself to keep a strict incogni- 
to, reserving however the right to publish the 
piece in his “ CZuvres Complétes” at a future 
period. All this being arranged between Du- 
mas and Harel, the former writes a rather 
ndiose letter to M. Gaillardet, presenting 
im with the “ touches he had had the pleasure 
of making to the work.” To this Gail- 
lardet returned an indignant answer, saying he 
neither desired nor would consent to have any 
assistant in his drama of the “ Tour de Nesle.” 
Hereupon great consternation, but the play is 
put into rehearsal notwithstanding ; and after 
a violent scene between the two authors, an 
arrangement is made that it is to be os ved 
and printed with the name of M. Gaillardet 
only, but that the name is to be followed by 
stars, showing that some one else had hada 
hand in it. , 

The piece is played, and creates a furore, 
and the name of M. Frederic Gaillardet is 
proclaimed in the midst of enthusiastic ap- 
plause. 

“T returned home,” says Dumas, “ without 
one feeling of regret. The next day several 
of the friends who knew the share I had in 
the success of the “ Tour de Nesle,” came to 
congratulate me. Among them was Collin.” 


“Do you know what Harel has done?” said 


e. 
“ What he has done ?” 
“ About the play bill?” 
“No.” 


“Instead of proceeding mathematically from 
the known to the unknown, he has proceeded 
from the unknown to the known.” 

“T don’t understand—” 





“Why, instead of putting Messrs. Gaillardet 


— 
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and ***, he has put Messrs. *** and Gaillar- 
det.” ’ 
“The wrecth!” cried I; he is going to drag 
me into afresh quarrel with M. Gaillardet; and 
the worst of it is, that this time M. Gaillardet is 
right.” 


Then follows a long account of M. Gaillar- 
det’s indignation which results in a lawsuit and 
aduel. The law-suit is gained by M. Gail- 
lardet ; the duel is as follows: 

An article in the “Musée des Familles” 
spoke of the “ Tour dé Nesle” as M. Gaillar- 
det’s best work. Accordingly, Dumas “ finds 
himself insulted,” and sends his second, or 
rather according to French usages, his seconds 
to Gaillardet, and a rencontre is fixed for the 
17th of October, 1834. 

But here is a difficulty—Dumas objects to 
= Perhaps he is merciful and fears 

is “unerring aim.” He would like a duel 
with swords. Give them two crowquills, and 
let them fight it out. No; Gaillardet has a 
enchant in favor of pistols. He does not, 
ike Dumas, “shudder at the weapon, and 
think it a brutal one, only fit for a robber,” 
but he insists on his right to substitute it for 
the sword; and Dumas, “who, however, at 
that epoch was a remarkably good pistol-shot, 
accepted the proposition.” 

Now, when an Englishman is called upon 
to fight a duel, he generally makes his will 
the night before, goes to bed and sets his 
alarum, that he may be sure to wake in due 
time in the morning; but this would be taking 
the thing in a much too matter-of-fact way for 
M. Dumas. He must needs invite the seconds 
of M. Gaillardet to see him shoot, at a pistol 
gallery ; where he says, he shot an inch above, 

low, to the right and to the left, of the mark 
with the first four balls, and with the fifth 
broke the figure that served as a mark in 
pieces. : 


The seconds looked at each other! one of my 
rules was neither to fence nor shoot before any 
one. I made this exception in their favor. 

The rendezvous was for noon at S. Mandé. I 
went home to take measures with regard to my 
son and daughter, in case of my death. As to 
my mother, I left about twenty letters, dated 
from different towns in Italy. If I were killed 
I provided that she should receive them from 
_ so that the truth might be concealed from 

er. 


So, having composed this impromptu edition 
of “ Impressions de Voyages,” M. Dumas goes 
to bed, and notwithstanding his objection to 
pistols, we are bound to believe that he goes to 
sleep. Breakfast is ordered at the Café des 
. Variétés. He takes some swords with him, in 

case, as he fondly hopes, the objectionable 

istols may be superseded. Here is a truly 
umasian bit : — 





MEMOIRES D’ALEX. DUMAS. 


On the stairs I met Florestan Bonnaire. 
had an album in his hand. 

“ Hallo,” said he, “ are you going out ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Are you ina h = 

“Wh ” ‘i sini 

“ Because, if not, I should ask you to go back ' 
and write some verses in my album.” 

“ Very well; take the album up stairs, and 
when I come back I will write a scene for you: 
from ‘Christine’ or ‘Charles VIL’ 

“Can’t you do it now?” 

“No, I really can’t.’ 

“ Nonsense.” “% . 

“ Upon my word, I can’t: am ina A 
and pss afford to be late.” sien 

“ Where are you going ?” 

“ To fight Gaillardet.’ 

“ Bah!” 

“ Better late than never.” 

“ Oh then, I really must beg of you, my dear 
friend, to write my verses now.” 

“ And why, may I ask ?” 

“ Because, if you are going to be killed, it 
would be so valuable for my wife to possess the 
last lines you will have written.” 

“You are right. I forgot that. I would not, 
for the world, deprive Madame Bonnaire of such 
a chance.” 

We went up stairs — I wrote a few lines in the 
album — Bonnaire went away enchanted. 


M. Gaillardet, like a wise man, arrived on 
the ground dressed ‘all in black ; but, like a 
foolish Frenchman, he had put some cotton in 
his ears! M. Dumas resolved to aim at the 
cotton. 

Bixio the surgeon begged him to kill his ad- 
versary if possible, because he had heard that 
a man, mortally wounded by a bullet, always 
turned round before falling, and he wanted to 
know if it was true. 

Once more the seconds of M. Dumas en- 
deavor to dissuade M. Gaillardet from a duel 
with “the brutal weapon, the pistol,” but he is 
resolute. Then they pro to toss a five- 
franc piece, and regulate the choice of arms by 
lot, but the adverse seconds reject this. Du- 
mas desires that a statement to that effect may 
be drawn up. It is done, and there is nothing 
left for it but to fight. M. Dumas again inter- 
feres to settle the “ conditions of the combat.” 
He is told that he has nothing to do with it; 
it is the seconds’ affair. 

At last every preliminary is arranged, and 
the men are “ put up.” M. Gaillardet fires at 
M. Dumas, who walks towards him “a little 
out of the straight line.” 


I did not even hear the whistling of the ball. 

I turned to my friends, and bowed to them to 
show no harm was done. 

I would have walked on the eight or nine steps. 
I had a right to go forward, but my conscience 
told me I ought to fire from the place at which I 
had been fired upon. I therefore raised my pis- 
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tol, and looked for the piece of cotton in M. 
Gaillardet’s ear. 


It could not be seen. M. Dumas fired at 
hazard. M. Gaillardet threw his head back — 
and—was not hurt. Another statement is 
drawn up to the effect that the two authors 
having fired at one another without any harm 
being done, the seconds thought they had bet- 
ter not go on, for fear they might hurt each 
other. 

* Bixio was disappointed, but in 1848 he was 





wounded mortally himself: he made three 
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turns and fell. “ One does turn round,” said 
he, and died. 

On reading M. Dumas’s account of his hos- 
tile rencontre, we come to this conclusion, that 
it would have been in better taste if he had not 
shown off his shooting at a mark to his adver- 
sary’s seconds, before he had proved what he 
could do against a living adversary ; and that 
though an ‘Englishman may not, for many rea- 
sons, be more anxious to fight a duel than was 
Alexandre Dumas, yet that, if obliged to do so, 
he would perform more and boast es than the 
wv and agreeable author of the Memoirs be- 
ore us. 





From The New York Evening Post. 
“The three sisters were buried side by side; white 
roses lay upon their breasts, and the coffins were 
crowned with flowers.” 


O! bear them to their rest ! 

White roses on their breasts and in their hands ; 
Through slumber deep and blest 

They pass in beauty to the eternal lands. 


Theirs was no outworn life 

Of failing hopes and unremember’d vows ; 
The world’s sad care and strife 

Had traced no sorrows on their marble brows. 


O, call them not too young! 
God’s peace was on their lips—their life was 
love. 
Long was their stay—too long 
For angels who had left their homes above. 


The weeping Spring shall come, 





And spread the paths they loved with glistening 
green ; | 
The jay shall build her home 
In arbors where their favorite seats have been. 


They shall come back no more ; 


We translated the following from the “Jour- 
nal du Commerce,” of the Isle de Bourbon:— 
“The zoological gardens have received a speci- 
men of the only one known to exist, of the Mon- 
key-rats, described by De Blainville. It is call- 
ed the Aye-aye, and comes from the unexplored 
forests of Madagascar. From its appearance, its 
bushy tail, and its teeth, it would be taken for 
a sqirrel. But it is of the size of a large hare; 
its color is entirely black; and on its back is 
long and thick hair-like bristles. Its tail, ex- 
tremely long, has hair at the end, which spreads 
out bilaterally or horizontally. This tail serves 
as a sort of parasol to shelter its head when it 
lies rolled up in a corner. It appears to avoid 
the daylight, and its eyes, which are large, round, 
yellowish, and as it were start from the head, 
indicate that they are made for the night. Its 
muzzle is smooth and not very prominent; its 
mouth smallish; its ears large, spread out, and 
devoid of hair. Each jaw contains two in- 
cisive teeth, which are very sharp, and adapted 
for gnawing hard substances. It has no canine 
teeth, but after a void space it has molars— 
which, however, it will not allow to be count- 
ed. Its fore members have five fingers, armed 
with claws ; four are excessively long, but the 
fifth is small and appears as if wasted away ; 


Morning shall miss their glad, sweet smiles and the thumb is shorter, and apparently not capa- 
> ’ ’ 


deep 
The pine’s perpetual roar 
Break o’er the spot where side by side they 
sleep. 


And will ye still complain, 
ose cheeks with unavailing tears are wet 
They shall be yours again! 

Beyond this prison-house of dark regret. 


If perfect sight were ours, 

Ye could not mourn them lost, but humbly say 
“The Father gave these flowers, 

And the dear Father taketh them away.” 


O! bear them to their rest ; 
White roses on their breasts and in their hands, 
Through slumber deep and blest 





They pass in beauty to the eternal lands. 


ble of much resistance. The hind legs have 
also five toes—four large and long, and supplied 
with crooked claws: and the thumb, which a 
pears capable of resistance, has a flat nail. It 
is said that the animal digs itself a hole; but 
it escaped one day, and was found perched in 
a tree. It is fed on a certain description of 
larvee.”—Lit. Gaz. 





The Scientific Congress of France of next 


:| year, is to be held in the town of Puy en Veley, 


and the Archeological one at Chalons sur 
Marne. 





When I hear of “a man of sterling worth,” I 
think that it is frequently the worth of pounds, 
sterling that is meant. : 





§12 
TRAVELLING BABIES. 


Tue English at home are a curious people— 
not much like what we guess them to be from 
their countrymen in France. They are indig- 
nant at the mistakes we sometimes make in de- 
scribing their manners, and judging of their 
character ; but if seems to me—although I must 
confess I have been but a short time in the coun- 
try—that accuracy is impossible, and that it is so 
not less from our want of comprehension than 
from their excessive oddity. 

Now, 2 little while ago, when peeping listless- 
ly into the ladies’ waiting-room at a railway sta- 
tion, my attention was attracted by a lady, her 

ittle girl, and nurse. > 

The child appeared to have seen at least six or 
seven summers, as the novelists say. She amused 
herself by running and dancing about shewing her 
activity and childish joy in various ways, until 
the train bell rang, when a stop was - to her 
amusement by mamma and nurse jointly calling : 
“Come, baby, come! here’s the train!” The 
gigantic baby paid obedience, when lo! the stur- 

limbs, which a few moments before had dis- 
played such vigorous powers of movement, were 
= enveloped in an immense shawl, and 

e poor, helpless baby was carried in nurse’s arms 
to the carriage. : 

This was-a simple circumstance, you will say. 
Yes, but quite unfathomable. How should I de- 
scribe it as a trait of manners? How should I 
reason upon it as an indication of character? I 
stood gazing into the window with an air of such 
puzzlement as attracted the attention of a re- 
spectable looking person near me. 

“ That is curious !” said I to him—for an Eng- 
lishmen is so like a ghost, that he never speaks 
. till he is spoken to. 

“ Not curious at all,” replied he : “ children in 
arms go free.” 

Some time after, in another room of the same 
kind, where there were persons of both sexes, I 
stumbled upon another baby; and this by the 
way, is not wonderful, for in England babies are 
great travellers—there is no such thing as going 
anywhere without coming in contact with them. 

t was a cold, wintry day, a bright fire glowed 
on the hearth, and the room was almost filled 
with ngers. My attention was drawn to a 
young female, who was perambulating the apart- 
ment with somethiug in her arms which might 
be conjectured to be a young baby. 

Several of the ladies seemed struck by her 
carcless mode of carrying her living charge ;— 
for though she occasionally bent her head, as if 
to soothe the little one, still there was a certain 
want of tenderness in her manner, which did not 
bespeak either the affectionate mother or faith- 
ful nurse. A lady who sat near me, asked of 
another: 

“Do you think it really ts a baby that young 

n carries ?” 

“Ido not know,” she replied, “but if so, and 
she is its mother, I pity it.” : 

I rose and walked past the questionable parent, 
looking at her burden as I did so; ‘but it was too 
closely muftied in: the shawl for its features to be 
seen by a passing glance, although the motions 
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of its little limbs shewed that it was in life, and 
probably in health. ; 

One of the ladies present, who had tried the 
same experiment and had also failed, seemed at 
length determined to satisfy her curiosity, and 
obtain a peep at the mysterious darling. A 

roaching it softly, she addressed the mother in 
¥ sweetest tones: — - : ; 

“Ts this a baby you have?” and at the same 
time in adexterous but gentle way removing 
the shawl from deary’s face, she obtained a visi- 
ble instead of a verbal reply to her question,.by 
obtaining a view, amid the nfother’s blushies, of 
her little one,-who was probably the image of 
its father—a‘poodle dog! All were amused, and 
even the parent smiled. But the finale was yet 
to come. 

A train was heard to arrive, and she immedi- 
ately arranged her baby-dog’s wrapper, and held 
it in a far more mother like way than before ;— 
the experience of the last half hour being evi- 
dently used to advantage. 

While the train was getting ready to renew 
its course, she promenaded the platform; but 
Doggy, who had hitherto been an example-to 
all babies became restless. Whether the change 
from the warm atmosphere of the waiting-room 
to the keen, wintry air outside affected his lungs, 
or induced him to wish for a romp on the plat- 
form, I know not, but certain it is he began to 
ery, and from low imploring whines raised the 
tone to sharp, resolute, I-will-have-my-own-way 
barks. In vain did mamma strive to appease 
him, and hug him ta her bosom, he determin- 
ed to display his powers of dog language. Just 
at this crisis one of the guards walked up to the 
lady, and striving, but in vain, to peep into Tiny’s 
face, he remarked : “ Poor little thing! it wants 
something you must give him when you get in- 
side.” The train was now ready, and mamma 
and baby vanished. 

What could be the explanation of this scene ¢ 
The Sphinx could not have read the riddle ; but 
an old woman standing near answered my 
question in the same words I had heard on the 
former occasion :— 

“ Children in arms go free.” 

“T know that,” said I. 

“ Well, Mister—but do 
old woman.— Chambers’s 
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The Lands of the Saracen: or, Picture of Pales- 
tine, Asia Minor, Sicily, and Spain. By Bayard 
Taylor. G. P. Patnam and Co., New York.— 
[We can safely commend to our readers a book 
from Mr. Taylor, without having read it. Is 
is sure to be instinct with the life of actual ob- 
servation and thought—and not a mere compi- 
lation from other books. 

Mr. Rutherford’s Children—secon4 volume.— 
By the Authors of the Wide, Wide World, Dol- 
lars and Cents, etc. [So Miss W. is not a single 
lady after all.] Wife and Children have been 
pointing out the advertisement of this. book— 
and urging us to send for it. But we determined 
to wait, though this was not easy. Messrs. Put- 


s don’t,” replied the 
fournal. 








nam and Co. have our thanks. 





